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LIST OF LESSON CHAPTERS AND SCRIPTURE 
REFERENCES.— PART I. 



Chapters marked with * should be omitted if 26 Lessons be 
desired. Or as many Chapters may be used as are needed for a 
complete school year. 

CHAPTER I. The Promised Land (Genesis 13 : 14-18; 
Exodus 3: 7-10; Deuteronomy 34: 1-4). 

CHAPTER II. Abraham the Man of Faith (Gen- 
esis 11:32; 12:1-10; 13:1-11; 14:13-16; 18:23-33). 

CHAPTER III. Abraham the Friend of God (Gen- 
sis 21: 1-8; 22: 1-19; Hebrews 11: 8-19). 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER A. Isaac the Home- 
LOVER (Genesis 24; 26: 1-5, 23-33). 

CHAPTER IV. Jacob Who Subdued Himself (Genesis 
25:27-34; 27; 28; 32:24-32). 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER B. Joseph the 
Dreamer (Genesis 37:2-28; 39:1-6, 19-23; 40). 

CHAPTER V. Joseph the Ruler (Genesis 41:39-43; 
42:1-20; 44:18-34; 45:1-15). 

CHAPTER VL Moses the Prince (Exodus 1:7-14; 
2 ; Acts 7 : 17-29 ; Hebrews 11 : 24-27) . 

CHAPTER VII. Moses the Law Giver (Exodus 3: 
1-15 ; 5 : 1-8 ; 12 : 29-36 ; 14 : 2-29 ; 20 : 17) . 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER C. Moses the 
Leader (Exodus 18:13-26; Numbers 13:16-31; 14: 
1-24; 21: 31-35; Deuteronomy 1:1-5; 34). 

CHAPTER VIII. Joshua the Warrior (Exodus 17: 
8-14; Numbers 14:6-10; Joshua 1:1-11; 7:6-12; 



14:6-12; 24). 
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CHAPTER IX. Gideon the Judge (Judges 6 : 1-6, 25- 
32; 7; 8:22-23). 

CHAPTER X. Samson the Unwary (Judges 14; 15; 
16). 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER D. Ruth the Gen- 
tile (The Book of Ruth). 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER E. Samuel the Boy 
Prophet (L Samuel 1:9-28; 2:18-19, 26; 3). 

CHAPTER XL Saul Who was Tried and Found 
Wanting (L Samuel 9:1-10; 10:1-25; 11; 14:1-16, 
23-24, 43-45; 15; 31). 

CHAPTER XII. David the Shepherd Youth (I. 
Samuel 16; 17:38-58; 18). 

CHAPTER XIII. David the Friend (I. Samuel 18: 
1-4; 19:4-7; 20; 23: 16-18; 26; 30: 21, 25). 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER F. David the King 
(L Samuel 30:26-31; IL Samuel 1:17-27; 2:1-11; 
5; 9). 

CHAPTER XIV. David the Chosen of God (II. Sam- 
uel 6; 7; 12: 1-13; Psalm 15; 24; 101; 132). 

REVIEW OF CHAPTERS I. TO XIV. The Forma- 
tion OF THE Jewish Nation and Its Growth Into 
A Kingdom. 
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LIST OF LESSON CHAPTERS AND SCRIPTURE 
REFERENCES.— PART 11. 



Chapters marked with * should be omitted if 26 Lessons be 
desired. Or as many Chapters may be used as needed for a com- 
plete school year. 

CHAPTER XV. Solomon the Builder (I. Kings 3: 

1-15; 5; 7:51; 8). 
♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER G. Solomon the 

Magnificent (L Kings 4:20-39; 9:10-28; 10; 

11:1-8). 
CHAPTER XVI. Jeroboam the Leader of the North 

(L Kings 11:26-40; 12; 13:33-34). 
CHAPTER XVII. Elijah and the Prophets op Baal 

(L Kings 16:29-34; 17; 18). 
♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER H. Elijah and the 

Still Small Voice (I. Kings 19; 21 : 1-24; II. Kings 

2:1-12). 
CHAPTER XVIII. Elisha the Friendly Prophet 

(L Kings 19:19-21; IL Kings 2:1-15; 4:8-37; 5: 

1-19; 9:1-26). 
CHAPTER XIX. Jonadab the Puritan Reformer 

(II. Kings 10:15-28; I. Chronicles 2:55; Jeremiah 

35). 
♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER I. The Place of the 

Two Hebrew Kingdoms (The Books of the Kings). 
CHAPTER XX. Amos the Herdsman Prophet (The 

Book of Amos) . 
CHAPTER XXI. Hezekiah the Teachable King 

(IL Kings 18; 19; 20: 12-19; Isaiah 20; 36; 37; 39). 
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CHAPTEE XXII. Isaiah the Court Preacher 
(Isaiah 1:1-20; 5:1-24; 6; 7; 8:1-8; 11:1-9). 

CHAPTER XXIII. JosiAH, the Boy King, and the 
Book of the Law (II. Kings 22; 23: 1-30). 

CHAPTER XXIV. Jeremiah the Prophet of De- 
struction (Jeremiah 1; 11; 12; 18; 36; 37; 38; 39). 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER J. Ezekiel the 
Priest Who Became a Prophet (Ezekiel 1; 2; 3; 14; 
18; 33; 37). 

CHAPTER XXV. Cyrus and the Return from Exile 
(Daniel 5: 1-16, 25-30; Isaiah 44: 26-28; 45: 1-5, 13; 
Ezra 1:1-8). 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER K. Haggai and the 
Rebuilding of the Temple (Ezra 3 :1 to 4 : 5 ; 5 :l-5 ; 
6:14-18; Haggai 1:1-12; 2:1-9; Zechariah 4:1-10). 

CHAPTER XXVI. Ezra the Scribe (Ezra 7:1-10; 
9:1-4; Nehemiah 8:1-15). 

CHAPTER XXVII. Nehemiah the Reformer (Nehe- 
miah 1:1-8; 2; 4:1-14; 5:1-13; 6: 1-11; 13:4-30). 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER L. Judas the Pa- 
triot (The First Book of Maccabees; Hebrews 11: 33- 
40). 

REVIEW OF CHAPTERS XV.— L. 
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Directions to Teachers 



This Course of Old Testament Studies is a Biographi- 
cal one intended to be used for the same age for which the 
parallel Course, Old Testament History, is designed, i, e., 
about Seventh Grade Day School, or about eleven to fifteen 
years of age, usually about twelve. 

It will always take the place of the Old Testament His- 
tory Course when used. It is designed for those Schools 
who have not had a sufficient grounding in Old Testament 
Stories, or in the parallel Course, Hero Stories of the Old 
Testament, to be able to handle, with sufficient ease and 
results, the Course on Old Testament History. 

It is important that a Teacher read and master the 
"Note to Scholars" found in the Scholar's Book, since 
therein lies the Aim of the Course. This Aim should not 
be lost sight of and every Lesson should be permeated by 
its atmosphere. 

Growing Pupils ought to be encouraged to focus their 
attention on men who were admirable. No set of men 
have ever had a greater influence over the History of the 
World than the Leaders of Israel. They were led on by a 
thirsting and hungering after righteousness, which will 
appeal to and inspire every eager earnest child. 

In preparing the lesson let the teacher read over first 
the Scripture passages, then any collateral reading which 
will throw light on the situation, and then attempt to 
realize for himself the character of the person, bringing 
out in the mental picture each particular trait of char- 
acter. In tQsdiiing the lesson it is this picture of the man 
which is to be presented to the pupil. Let the traits of 
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character stand out clear and definite. Do not get lost in 
the mass of detail. The history is sometimes very inter- 
esting, do not let its interest lead away from the main pur- 
pose of the lessons. In our present plan it is only useful 
as a background upon which the life may stand out clear 
and distinct. 

Children of this age need an outlet for their activities. 
Give them plenty to do. A free use of the maps is recom- 
mended in the Class, such a study of historical geography 
will help to fix the incidents of each man's life firmly in 
the minds of the students. Let the students provide and 
color the blank maps supplied, and mount them in their 
note books at home. 

Discussion of suggested problems will be useful to 
keep the minds of the pupils stimulated. With each lesson 
certain questions are suggested for discussion: others will 
come up in the course of teaching. 

To get the full value out of these lessons a certain 
amount of Home work is necessary. The teacher must be 
prepared to see that this is done. The note books ought 
to be written up regularly, maps and pictures pasted in to 
form a permanent record of the Course. 

We have planned these Lessons along the lines of the 
Formal Steps, to which reference is made in the Teacher's 
Notes to the Hero Stories Course. 

Step L, Preparation, is clearly provided both in the 
Eeview Questions in the Scholar's Book, and the Introduc- 
tion in the Teacher's Book. 

Step II., Presentation, comprises the new material. 

Steps III, and IV., Abstraction and Generalization, are 
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secured in the Questions for Discussion in Class, and in 
some of the Manual Work. 

Step v., Application or Apperception, is seen both in 
Questions and in the remainder of the Manual Material. 

We strongly urge that this Manual Work be required, 
for it will be found that it is the strongest aid possible to 
fixing the Lesson Material, making the Biography real, 
and winning the attention and activity of Motor Pupils. 

It is most strongly urged that teachers endeavor to 
make their own Lesson Plans before looking at more than 
the Side Lights suggested here. The Commission will 
gladly suggest books explaining the theory of Lesson plan- 
ning, and a lesson planned by the teacher herself, with the 
needs of her actual scholars in mind, will have elements 
of strength and fitness that no lesson, planned without 
knowledge of the actual people to be taught, can have. 

Where teachers prefer to follow a Lesson Plan, or any 
part of a Lesson Plan, given here, it is the idea, rather 
than the actual words, that they should use. If the lesson 
has been studied at home by the scholars, the teacher 
should develop the lesson story in class by questions. 

It is also urged that the teacher take time to hear the 
Memory Work individually, and to have at least one 
scholar each Sunday tell some back story connectedly, 
probably the story of the last lesson. 
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TEACHERS' BOOKS OF EBFERENCE. 



For the advantage of teachers and pupils, who may have ac- 
cess to books from public or private libraries, or may care to pur- 
chase such, a list of books bearing on the Old Testament is ap- 
pended below. Those marked * are particularly good. 

All supplies are to be purchased, at list price plus postage, 
from the New York Sunday School Commission, 416 Lafayette 
Street, New York, or The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee. 
FOR RESEARCH AND REFERENCE. 

*The Modern Reader's Bible. Moulton. 1 Vol. $2.00. 

*A Dictionary of the Bible, Hastings. 5 vols. $6.00 egtch. 

*The Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian, Bartlett & Peters. 
Vols. I. and II. Cloth, $1.50 each. The best for vivid de- 
scription. 

Beginnings of Hebrew History. Prof Chas. F. Kent. $2.75. 

History of the Hebrew People. Prof. Chas. Foster Kent. 4 vols. 
Cloth, $1.50 each, net. 

History of the Jewish Church. Stanley. 

Old Testament History. Rev. George F. Maclear. Cloth, $1.10 
net. Small edition abridged, 30 cts. net. Old and con- 
servative. 

Hours with the Bible, Rev. Cunningham Geikie. 6 vols. $7.50 
the set. 

A Syllabus of the Old Testament History. I. W. Price. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

The Land and the Book. Rev. Wm. M. Thompson. 3 vols. $7.50 
the set. 

*The Land and the Book. Rev. Wm. M. Thompson. 1 vol. 
$2.40. 

An Introduction to the Old Testament. Rev. C. H. Wright. 
Cloth, 76 cts. net. 

Readings on Old Testament History. The C. E. A. Aids to Re- 
ligious Teaching. London. 3 vols. 75 cts. each. 

How to Teach the Old Testament. Rev. Canon Benham. London. 
Cloth, 35 cts. net. 

Introduction to the Old Testament. S. R. Driver. 

Early Hebrew Story. Rev. J. P. Peters. $1.50. 
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Hebrew Life and Thought. Mrs. L. S. Houghton. $1.50. 

*Telling Bible Stories, L. S. Houghton. $1.25. 

The Literary Study of the Bible, Prof. R. C. Moulton. $2.00. 

*Men of the Bible Series. Abraham, Moses, David, Solomon, 
Samuel, Saul, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Elijah. $1.00 each. 

The Land of Israel. R. L. Stewart. $1.50. 

*Old Testament History. Fry. 80 cts. Fine. 

Old Testament History. Barnicott. Temple Series. 30 cts. 

Old Testament Characters. A Book on Each. Temple Series. 
30 cts. each. Fine. 

The Patriarchial Age. Brownson. 

History, Prophecy, and Monuments. McCurdy. 

History of the People of Israel. Cornhill. 

FOR STORY SUGGESTIONS. 

^*The Story of the Bible. Profusely illustrated. Rev. Jesse L. 
Hurlbut. $1.50. A fine book. This is really the best addi- 
tional Teacher's Help. This is a book of 450 pp. with 250 
half-tone pictures and 16 full-page tri-color ones. Every 
story in the Bible is covered. It is the best possible aid. 
If ten copies be ordered at one time, the price will be reduced 
to $1.25 each. If 25 copies, to $1.00 each. 

^*The Story of the Bible. Chas. Foster. 475 pp. Illustrated. 
Fine. $1.50. 

* Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. Miss 

Georgia L. Chamberlin. $1.00. A fine and scholarly course. 
*Bible Stories of the Old Testament. Prof. Richard Moulton. 

50 cts. 
*The Old Testament Story. Miss Mary W. Brownson. 2 vols. 

75 cts. each. 
*The Early Story of Israel. Mrs. J. S. Thomas. 90 cts. 
*The Work of the Prophets. Miss Rose E. Selfe. 90 cts. 
*Old Testament Bible Stories. Walter L. Sheldon. $1.25. 

* Bible Stories. Illustrated. Boards, 50 cts. 
Mother*8 Home Talks. Boards, 50 cts. 

Stories of Ancient People. Emma J. Arnold. 50 cts. 
In the Beginning. Miss Annie E. Butler. 75 cts. 
*Old Testament Manual. Miss Frederica Beard. 75 cts. 
The Story of Promise. Rev. Chas. A. Bell. 60 cts. 
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Lives of Old Testament Worthies 

* Bible Places, Tristram. $1.50. 

*Bihle Manners and Customs. George Mackie. $1.25. 
Ood's Lantern-Bearers, R. C. Gillie. Prophets of Israel. $2.00. 
A fine children's Heading Book. 
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HAND WORK AS SELF-EXPRESSION*. 



Hand Work, sometimes termed Manual Work, is almost 
essential for proper Self-Expression in connection with 
these Lessons. Its use is treated, in brief form in The 
Sunday School Problem Solved (postpaid 25c), more 
fully in Vols. II. and III. of the Commission Bulletin 
(25c per Vol., postpaid) ; and most fully of all in the only 
two brochures specially written for the purpose. Manual 
Work, by the Rev. Milton S. Littlefield ($1, not post- 
paid), and Handwork in the Sunday School, by Miss 
Ida Sexton, (75c, not postpaid). We should advise every 
teacher, who wishes to accomplish the best results to de- 
velop this phase of teaching quite extensively. 

The Materials of Hand Work may be clay, plasticine, 
putty, sand, paper pulp, wood, cardboard, cloth, water 
paints, crayons, etc., according to the object and the re- 
quirements. All such materials may be obtained through 
the N". Y. S. S. Commission. Models are also important, 
such as The Eastern Tent, the Oriental House, the Peas- 
ant's House, the Well, the Water Jar, the Water Bottle, 
Yoke, Plow, Goad, Cubit Measure, and many others. They 
are cheap. One will readily do for a school, in each sub- 
ject, and others may be constructed by the scholars. (Send 
for special catalogues of Manual Work Materials and of 
Models.) 
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HAND WOEK. GEOGRAPHIES. 



It is quite essential that each Teacher have a good 
Geography. The cheapest small satisfactory Geography is 
the first one noted on the list below. 

The Manual Work in this Course can scarcely be car- 
ried out properly without at least this smaller Handbook 
in constant use ; and the Course is most unsatisfactory, 
both in comprehension and in retention, without Manual 
Work. 

*\The Students Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land, Wm. Walter Smith. 75c. 

"^Biblical Geography and History, Prof. Charles Fos- 
ter Kent. $1.50. 

"^Historical Geography of the Holy Land, George 
Adam Smith. $4.50. 

* Historical Geography of Bible Lands, John B 
Calkin. $1.00. 

*The Land of Israel, Prof. Eobert Laird Stewart, 
D.D. $1.50. 

*The Rand McNally Bible Atlas, Rev. J. L. Hurlbut. 
$2.75. 

*Bible Places. Rev. H. B. Tristram. $1.50. 

*In the Master's Country, (Palestine). Miss Martha 
Tarbell. 50c. 

Sacred Geography and Antiquities. Rev. E. P. Bar- 
rows, D.D. 75c. 

"^Peasant Life in Palestine, Rev. C. F. Wilson. $3.50. 

*The Real Palestine of To-day, Lewis Gaston Leary. 
$1.00. 

Galilee in the Time of Christ. Rev. Selah Merrill. 
$1.00. 
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To-day in Palestine, Eev. H. Dunning, Ph.D. $2.00. 

*Out of Doors in the Holy Land. Eev. Henry J. Van 
Dyke, D.D. $1.50. 

*The Commission Atlas. Paper. 62 Maps. 15e. 

*The 8. P. C. K. Atlas. 16 Maps, Quarto page. 25c. 

Pocket Atlas. 12 Maps. Good, but not up to date. 5c. 

*Travis Handmap Books, (a) Old Testament. (6) 
Times of Christ, (c) Apostolic Times. 40c each. 

MANUAL SUPPLIES REQUIRED FOR EACH CHAPTER. PART I. 

Note: — Each Scholar will require: 1 box of the S. S. C. 
Special No. 12 Crayola Wax Crayons. 10c. Selected 
Japanese Water Colors on sheets, 8c a sheet. 

Map Boards for Paper Pulp Maps, best cypress wood, 
30c each. 

Paper Pulp (green, gray, cream, or white) 20c per lb. 

Plasticine (gray, brown, yellow, green, blue) 40c per lb. 

Note Books, unruled or ruled, 144 pages, 9c each. 

The same, 56 pages, 5c each. 

Cover Paper for decorative Note Books (brown, tan, 
blue, gray) punched, size 9x11 inches, Ic each, 60c per 
hundred. 

White Filler Paper, punched, 25c per hundred sheets. 

OTHER SUPPLIES. 

Picture Catalog, 14,000 listings, 9c postpaid. 

Religious Pictures, Tissot, Brown, Wilde, Perry, Union 
Press, Elliott Heidelberg, Sunday School Times Co., ^c 
and Ic. Postage extra. Not less than 25c assorted sold 
at a time. 

Borders and Initial Letters. 2c a sheet. Geography 
Names in type. (2 sheets required.) 2c each. 
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Littlefield Bible Maps, 2c each. 12c per dozen. 75c. 
per hundred mixed. 

Bailey Large Maps. 2c each. 75c per hundred. 

Bailey Small Maps. Ic each. 10c per dozen. 45c per 
hundred. 

Bailey Key Maps. 5c a sheet. 

Blakeslee Large Maps. On card, 10c each. On paper, 
5c each. 

Blakeslee Small Maps. Ic each. JOc per dozen. 50c 
per hundred. 

Klemm Maps (Palestine and Egypt). 3c each. 

World Mercator Map. 2c each. 10c per dozen. 75c 
per hundred. 
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REQUIRED MAPS FOR EACH CHAPTER. 
PARTS I. AND II. 



CHAPTER 
I.— 



II.—: 
III.—: 

A.- 

IV.- 

B. 

v.- 

VI.- 
VII.- 

c- 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

D. 

E.- 

XI.- 

XII. 

XIII. 

F.- 

XIV. 

XV. 

G. 



•World Mercator Map. Klemm Map of Pales- 
tine. Bailey Map No. 3A. Special, or 
• Bailey No. 3 small, or Blakeslee No. 3B. 

•Bailey No. 1 small. Littlefield 0. T. No. 1. 

•Littlefield 0. T. No. 1. 

•Blakeslee No. 3. 

•Blakeslee No. 3. 

•Littlefield 0. T. No. 1. 

•Littlefield 0. T. No. 1. 

•Bailey No. 3 small. 

•Littlefield 0. T. No. 1. 

•Littlefield 0. T. No. 1. 

•Littlefield 0. T. No. 2.' 

•Littlefield 0. T. No. 2. 



•Littlefield 0. T. No. 2. 
■None. 

•Littlefield 0. T. No. 2. 
•Littlefield 0. T. No. 3. 
•Blakeslee No. 3 small. 
•Bailey No. 2 large. 
•Littlefield 0. T. No. 4. 
•Littlefield 0. T. No. 4. 
•Littlefield 0. T. No. 4. 
•None. 
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XVI.— Littlefield 0. T. No. 5. 
XVIL— Blakeslee No. 3A. 
H. — Illuminated letters. 
XVIII.— None. 
XIX.— 

L— Littlefield 0. T. No. 6, 7, 8, and 9. 
XX.— Littlefield 0. T. No. 10. 

XXI.— Littlefield 0. T. No. 11. Bailey Map No. 1 
large. Littlefield 0. T. No. 14. 
XXII.— None. 

XXIIL— Littlefield 0. T. No. 12. 
XXIV.— Littlefield 0. T. No. 13 and 14. Model of 
Bible Scroll. 
J. — None. 
XXV.— Littlefield 0. T. Nos. 14 and 15. 

K. — ^None. 
XXVI.— 
XXVII.— Bailey No. 5 large, or Blakeslee No. 7. 
L. — Littlefield New Testament No. 3. 
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PICTUKES FOE EACH LESSON. 



The following pictures and other aids will be found 
useful in making the lesson real. It is to be regretted, 
that in some eases pictures are not to be found in cheap 
form. 

All of the pictures and books here mentioned may be 
obtained from the Sunday School Commission, Inc._, 416 
Lafayette Street, New York. 

A number of attractive Pictures (Prints and Stereo- 
graphs) have been mapped out for each lesson in order 
that the teacher may secure good illustrative material. A 
Bible Picture scrap-book thus formed by the teacher or the 
class, will serve admirably to recall details of events only 
outlined here. Should Teachers desire to secure Pictures 
illustrative of the Lesson Topics, either to distribute to the 
scholars or for personal illustration, communication with 
the Sunday School Commission will secure them. 

Special Instruction Chapters on Graded Note Book 
Work and Illustrated Essays will be found in A Complete 
Handbook of Religious Pictures, obtainable through the 
Commission for 5 cents, postage 4 cents extra. Vols. II. 
and III. of The Commission Bulletin (25 cts. per vol.) 
contain a complete series of articles on Graded Manual 
Work (Pictures, Stereographs, Map-making, etc.) as used 
in progressive Sunday Schools. 

In general it is well to distinguish types of Pictures 
available. The following analysis is given as a guide for 
selection from catalogues: 

A. Old Masters showing: 

(a) Spirit of devotion, striving through imperfect 
handling of their art. 
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(&) Complete mastery of art. Use of neighbor types 
(as with Tissot). 

(c) Dutch Pictures. Use of types, costumes, portraits, 
and home scenes. 

B. Modern Painters, who give modern rendering of 
•Bible Concepts, such as Tissot and others. Modern Ger- 
men, French, English, and American art. Photographs 
of scenes, etc., usually better for illustrating a subject 
lesson. 

A Complete Handbooh of Religioits Pictures, 14,000, list- 
ings. By Eev. W. W. Smith, S. S. Commission. 5 

cents. Postage 4 cents. 

The Brown, Perry, Union Press, and Wilde Pictures 
sell at Ic each, 100 for $1.00. They are indicated by the 
initials B., P., UP., and W. The Miniature Pictures sell 
at ^c each, 50 for 25c. They are E., Bm., and Pm. The 
Cosmos and Card Pictures are 2c each. They are C. and 
Cd. The Thompson Blue Prints (Tba.) are sold only on 
special order and take a week to secure. $1.00 per hun- 
dred. No pictures are returnable. There is not less than 
25c worth of Pictures (of any mixture) sold at one time. 

Note. — ^Book for Pictures, 144 pages, ruled or unruled, 
9c net. Lasts two years. Same style of book, 56 pages, 
unruled, 5c net. Lasts one year. Delivery extra. The 
New York Sunday School Commission, Inc., is the only 
place in the world where all the Pictures of all the firms 
may be secured. They carry in stock constantly about 
800,000 |c and Ic Pictures. 

CHAPTER I. 
Moses Viewing the Promised Land. W. 589 {Tissot) T. 55. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Calling of Abbaham. {Dord) Bm. 426, B. 2109, W. 351, Pm. 

4052. 
JouBNEY TO Canaan. (Dord) Bm. 425, B. 2103, W. 350, Pm. 

4053, P. 584G; {Tissot) T. 11; {Hod) W. 561; {Zuccarelli) 

W. 626. 

CHAPTER III. 

Tbial of Abbaham's Faith. {Dord) Bm. 432, B. 1960, W. 357, 
Pm. 4055; {Tissot) T. 16; {Unknown) Y. C. I. 

Sacbifice of Abbaham. {Allori) Bm. 434, B. 2123, W. 353; 
{Rembrandt) Bm. 433, B. 2030, Pm. 717, P. 717. 
CHAPTER A. 

Abbaham's Sebvant Meeteth Rebecca. {Tissot) T. 17. 

Rebecca. {Elmore) Bm. 435, B. 2127, W. 359, Pm. 4007; {Good- 
all) P. 1088; {Unknown) Bm. 436, B. 1964. 

Rebecca Meets Isaac By the Way. {Tissot) T. 18. 

Isaac Receives Rebecca. {Dord) 439, B. 2111, W. 362. 

Rebecca Receiving Isaac's Pbesents. {Vernet) W. 605. 

Eliezeb At the House Bethuel. {Schopin) Bm. 438, B. 2098, 
W. 361. 

Isaac and Rebecca Befobe Abbaham. {Schopin) Bm. 440, B. 
2094, W. 363. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Isaac Sends Esau to Hunt. {Tissot) T. 19. 

Isaac Blessing Jacob. {Dord) Bm. 441, B. 351, W. 364, Pm. 

584, P. 584. 
Mess of Pottage. {Tissot) T. 22. 
Jacob's Dbeam. {Dor^) Bm. 442, B. 2114, W. 365; {Tissot) T. 

24; {MuHllo) Bm. 443, B. 2102, W. 366, P. 685D. 
Jacob Wbestling With the Angel. {Dord) Bm. 444, B. 2047, 

W. 367. 

CHAPTER B. 

Joseph's Dbeam. {Scheiets) W. 568. 
Joseph Reveals His Dbeam. {Tissot) T. 27. 
Joseph's Pit in Dothan. 8. 8. T. 113. 
Shechem. {General View) W. 226. 
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Joseph Sold Into Egypt. (Dord) Bm. 445, B. 2106, W. 369; 

{8chopin) Bm. 302, B. 229, Pm. 1089, P. 1089, W. 368. 

CHAPTER V. 

Joseph Accuses His Brethben of Being Spies. {Tissot) T. 174. 
Joseph Making Himself Known To His Brethren. {Dord) 

Bm. 448, B. 2092, W. 372, P. 584F {Tissot) T. 32. 
Joseph Selling Corn. {Breenhurg) W. 571. 
CHAPTER VI. 

Moses Exposed On the Nile. (Dord) W. 379. 

Finding of Moses. {Delaroche) Bm. 454, B. 2013, W. 378; 

{Perrault) P. 3343. 
Moses and the Daughter of Pharaoh. {Dord) Bm. 453, B. 

2108. W. 377. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Moses and Aaron Before Pharaoh. {Dord) Bm. 457, B. 2097, 

W. 382, P. 584H. 
Moses Speaks to Pharaoh. {Tissot) T. 38. 
The Signs On the Door. {Tissot) T. 40. 
Death of the First Born. {Dord) W. 575. 
Pharaoh Urging Moses To Leave Egypt. {Dor^) Bm. 458, 

B. 2095, W. 383. 
Moses and Aaron Speak To the People. {Tissot) T. 180. 
Israelites Going Out of Egypt. {Veronese) W. 577. 
CHAPTER C. 

Moses {Michael Angela) P. 295, W. 403, B. 374; {Tissot) T. 42. 
Moses Defends the Daughters of Jethro. {Poussin) W. 611. 
Moses Drawing Water for Jethro's Daughter. {Botticelli) 

W. 573. 
Jethro and Moses. {Tissot) T. 54. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
The Angel Appearing To Joshua. {Dor^) Bm. 502, W. 409. 
Joshua Commanding the Sun To Stand Still. {Martin) W. 

615. 
Joshua and the Five Kings. {Tissot) T. 57. 
Moses Blesseth Joshua Before the High Priest. {Tissot) 

T. 53. 
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Ai Is Taken By Joshua. {Tisaot) T. 58. 
AcHAN AND Joshua. {Tiasot) T. 60. 

CHAPTER IX. 
Gn)EON Chooses the Three Hundred. {Tiasot) T. 66; {Dor^) 

Bm. 503, W. 411. 
Gideon Puts Midianites to Flight. {Dord) W. 412. 

CHAPTER X. 
The Gates of Gaza Taken Away By Samson. [Verdier) W. 

584. 
Samson Turns the Mill In Prison. {Tisaot) T. 74. 
Samson Kills A Young Lion. {Tiasot) T. 70. 
Samson Puts Forth A Riddle. {Tissot) T. 71. 
Death of Samson. {Dord) W. 585; {Tissot) T. 75. 

CHAPTER D. 
Ruth. {Bruck-Lajoa) Bm. 460, B. 1920; {Landelle) Bm. 459, 

B. 2039. 
Ruth Gleaning. {Dor^) Bm. 510, B. 1963; {Tissot) T. 103. 
Ruth and Naomi. {Calderon) B. 1976, W. 414. 
Return of Naomi. {Unknown) Bm. 509, W. 415. 
Elimelech and Naomi. {Bida) Bm. 511, W. 413. 

CHAPTER E. 
Samuel. {Reynolds) Bm. 507, B. 219, Pm. 866, P. 866, W. 417. 
Child Samuel Presented to Eli. {Opie) Bm. 508, W. 471. 
Eli Sendeth Out Samuel. {Tissot) T. 76. 

CHAPTER XI. 
Samuel Anointing Saul. {Dor^) W. 473; {Raphael) Bm. 

506, W. 463; {Von 8chnorr) W. 472. 
Saul Rejected As King. {Von Schnorr) W. 474. 

CHAPTER XII. 
David the Shepherd. {Gardner) W. 438, B. 2002. 
David. {Michael Angelo) P. 1255, B. 366; {Donatello) P. 1254B. 
Anointing of David. {Von Schnorr) Bm. 512, W. 475. 
David and Goliath. {Michael Angelo) W. 476, P. 301C; {Dord) 

Bm. 461, B. 1948. 
David Slings the Stone. {Tissot) T. 82. 
Saul Puts His Armour Upon David. {Tissot) T. 81. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
David and Jonathan. (Dord) Bm. 513, W. 478; {Tissot) T. 85. 
Saul Endeavobs To Pierce David. {Tissot) T. 84. 
David's Escape Fbom Saul. {Dord) W. 616, Bm. 514. 
David Playing Before Saul. {Tissot) T. 83; {8ohopin) Bm. 

516, W. 477, P. 1089B. 
David Showing Saul that He had Spared His Life. {Dord) 

W. 480. 

CHAPTER F. 
Kino David. {Unknown) Bm. 521, W. 468; {Rubens) Bm. 707; 

{Domenichino) Bm. 520, W. 481. 
Kino David and Ark of the Covenant. {Unknown) W. 482. 
David Singing. {Tissot) T. 95. 

CHAPTER XrV. 
Nathan's Parable Against David. {Payer) W. 483. 
Nathan Reproaches David. {Tissot) T. 87. 
David Mourning for Absalom. {Dord) Bm. 518, B. 1961, W. 

486. 

CHAPTER XV. 
Review of Chapters I. to XIV. 
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VISITING THE LESSOX PLACES. 

With the Help of Stereographs. 

It is becoming widely known among Sunday School 
teachers that seeing the place where certain people lived 
or where certain events took place is one of the greatest 
practical helps toward making the people and the events 
real. Eminent authorities in Bible study and in psychol- 
ogy agree that the use of stereographs is the next thing to 
being on the ground in person. 

A stereograph differs fundamentally from an ordinary 
photograph. It is made with a special binocular camera, 
having two lenses side by side, corresponding with a per- 
son's two eyes. This camera produces at the same instant 
two negatives which differ from each other just as the 
impressions received by a person's two eyes differ. When 
mounted in the proper way and viewed through the oblique 
set lenses of a stereoscope, the two impressions are blended 
in one. The result is that the object or place is seen just 
as a normal two-eyed observer would see it if standing 
where the camera stood. Everything stands out solid, 
with space around it; things appear in natural size, at the 
natural distances from each other. 

When using stereographs in a class, it will be found 
better to tell the pupils beforehand what the place is, and 
where. Show the location as marked on the special maps, 
and let it be definitely understood in what direction the 
observer is to face. A quarter of a minute — often five or 
ten seconds — will be long enough for one pupil to get an 
impression of the place. 

Notice the following important considerations: — 
1. Have the best light you can secure falling on the face 
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of the stereograph. This makes a great difference 
in its vividness. 

2. Have the stereoscope held always with the hood close 

to the forehead so as to shut out for the moment 
all sight of the user's bodily surroundings. 

3. If necessary, have the rack which holds the stereo- 

graph moved a little nearer to the user's eyes or a 
little farther away, to adapt it to individual con- 
ditions of eyesight. 

4. Do not speak of the use of stereographs as ^looking 
at pictures.'^ It is rather seeing the places. 

The price of stereographs is $2.00 per dozen; stere- 
oscopes 90 cents each. The equipment is not expensive, 
for it is permanent material, which can be used over and 
over for an almost indefinite length of time. 

Orders may be sent to the New York Sunday School 
Commission, 416 Lafayette Street, New York City. 
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SUGGESTED STEREOGRAPHS. 



Stereographs are more concrete and real than maps to the 
young child. They can be used where maps cannot, because map- 
work cannot be begun well till 10 or 11 years of age. 

The following selected list of Underwood & Underwood's 
Stereoscopic Photographs of the Holy Land have been especially 
arranged and adapted for use in connection with the lessons in 
this book. 

Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D., has prepared a course 
of lessons, "The Travel Lessons on the Old Testament," based 
on these stereoscopic photographs, the plan of which is for teach- 
ers to take their entire classes by this means into the atmosphere 
and presence of the very places where Biblical history was enacted, 
and then, while there, and under such favorable conditions, to 
teach the given lessons. 

The handbook by Dr. Forbush, which accompanies the stereo- 
graphs, contains several ingenious key maps, which show at a 
glance just the point in Palestine where the different scenes were 
made, and that also give for each, by means of diverging red lines, 
the exact direction and field of vision. In addition to this, the 
handbook provides adequate descriptions and methods of treat- 
ment for each scene used. This handbook costs 75 cents, and will 
be a most valuable aid in the use of these stereographs. Refer- 
ences are here made to this book for the benefit of those who may 
want to use it. 

Important. — In ordering the following stereographs for these 
Lessons, always mention the title and edition of this hook and 
the number of the picture, 

PART I. 

Chapter I. — Relief Map of Palestine, looking south from Mt. 

Tabor to the Hill of Moreh. 
Chapter II. — Patriarchal Life in Palestine To-day. Shechem, 

southwest from Mt. Ebal. 
Chapter III.— Hebron from the East. Abraham's Oak near Hebron. 
Chapter A. — ^None. 
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Chapter IV. — Separating Tares and Wheat in Bethel. From Mt. 

Ebal south to Mt. Gerizim. The Brook Jabbok. 
Chapter B. — Plain of Dothan. Obelisk of Heliopolis. Famine 

Inscription. Island of Sehel. 
Chapter V. — Colonnade Temple of Karnak. The Winnowing of 

Grain after Threshing. 
Chapter VI. — ^Deserted Temple of Luxor. Brick-making in Egypt. 

The Palm-fringed Nile. 
Chapter VII. — ^View Up-river towards Abu Sinbel Temple. Brick 

Store — Chambers of Pithom. 
Chapter C. — ^None. 
Chapter VIII. — ^Mosque of Machpelah. Plain of the Jordan, 

southeast from Jericho. 
Chapter IX. — Gideon's Spring. Gideon's Battlefield and Hill of 

Moreh. 
Chapter X. — ^None. 
Chapter D. — ^Barley Harvest near Bethlehem. Main Street of 

Bethlehem. 
Chapter E. — Jordan Valley and Distant Moab from Jericho. 

Oriental Feast of Rice. Camp at Beeroth. 
Chapter XI. — Mt. Gilboa and Valley of Jezreel. The Region of 

Ammon. 
Chapter XII. — Shepherds near Bethlehem. Sheikh El Rachid and 

His Escorts. Lydda, the Old Testament Lod. 
Chapter XIII. — ^A Bedouin Camp in the Wilderness. Watering 

Donkeys near Bethlehem. Mosque of Machpelah. 
Chapter F. — Jerusalem, showing Temple Site. Tower of David, 

Jerusalem. Hebron. 
Chapter XIV. — By the side of Still Waters on Plain of Jezreel. 

Kirjath Jearim, where the Ark Rested. The 

Tower of David. 
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LIST OF SUGGESTED MEMORITER WORK. 
PART I. 

(Use Prayer Book Version for All Psalms.) 
CHAPTER I.— The Titles of the Old Testament Books. 
CHAPTER II.~Hymn 311. 

CHAPTER III.— Prayer for Missions (Prayer Book, page 38). 
CHAPTER A.— Psalm 22. 
CHAPTER IV.— Psalm 3. 
CHAPTER B.— Hymn 103. 
CHAPTER v.— Proverbs 6:6-11; 24:30-34. 
CHAPTER VI.— Hymn 329. 

CHAPTER VII.— Collect at End of Communion Service. 
CHAPTER C— Psalm 90. 

CHAPTER VIII.— Collect for Unity (Prayer Book, page 38). 
CHAPTER IX.— Psalm 136. 
CHAPTER X. — Confession in Morning Prayer Service (Prayer 

Book, page 4). 
CHAPTER D.— Proverbs 31: 10-31. 
CHAPTER E.— Hymn 139. 
CHAPTER XI.— Second Prayer in Penitential Office (Prayer 

Book, page 50). 
CHAPTER XII.— Psalm 23. 
CHAPTER XIII.— Third Prayer in Penitential Office (Prayer 

Book, page 50). 
CHAPTER F.— Psalm 51. 
CHAPTER XIV.— Psalm 132 or Psalm 24. 
REVIEW OF CHAPTERS I. to XIV. 
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LISTS OF MAPS, CHARTS, ETC. 

In Appendix. 
Note on the Bible Canon. 
The Books of the Old Testament. 
Principal Events in the Old Testament History. 
Palestine in the World. 
Physical Map of Palestine. 
Canaan in Patriarchial Times (colored). 
The Period of the Patriarchs (colored). 
Map of the Journeys of Jacob, Esau, and Joseph. 
The Period of the Exodus (colored). 
The Campaigns of Joshua.. 
The Period of Tribal Allotment (colored). 
The Kingdom of Saul (colored). 
Israel at David^s Accession. 
The Empire of David and Solomon. 
Outline Map for Tracing Abram's Journeys. 
Outline Maps for Insertion of Journeys and Cities. 
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The Promised Land 

Lesson Passages: — Genesis 13: 14-18; Exodus 3: 7-10. 
Lesson Aim. 

To give a backgroimd for the future lessons and show 
how God prepares His people for their tasks through the 
use of natural agencies, i.e., using the physical character- 
istics of the land to modify the character of the people, 
and prepare them for their work. 
How TO Teach the Lesson. 

Explain to the class the influence which the physical 
characteristics of a country has over its inhabitants. Show 
how the character of Palestine influenced the Hebrews. 

(1) Point out the place of Palestine in the geography 
of the ancient world, midway between Babylonia and 
Egypt, the only available route for armies or trade cara- 
vans. 

(2) Have the class understand thoroughly the great 
variations in climate and fertility of the land. Fix in 
their minds the four great zones in which it is divided. 
Let them understand that the true home of the Hebrews 
was in the mountains, giving them the isolation of the 
mountaineer while at the same time they were in the centre 
of the world's civilization. 

Have each child color a map showing these different 
zones. 

The teacher must be familiar with the physical geog- 
raphy of Palestine. Do the work required of the pupils 
beforehand. Eead over the opening chapters in Smith's 
"The Student's Bible Geography" (S. S. Commission). 
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The true wealth of any land is in human life. That 
land is best which produces the finest quality of human 
life. Judged by this standard, Palestine is the richest 
country of the ancient world. 

"What do you raise here?" asked a visitor of a New 
Hampshire farmer as he looked out over the stony fields — 
^^e raise men, sir," was the answer. 

LIBRARY SELECTIONS 
Position Among the Nations. 

The Land of Israel occupies a unique position among 
the nations of the ancient world. 

Its Isolation. — It was separated from the West by the 
Mediterranean Sea, from the Land of Egypt by the great 
and terrible wilderness of IsraeFs journeyings, from the 
East by the desert of Arabia, and from the North by a 
rugged wall of mountains, which could be entered only 
through narrow valleys, or passageways, easily defended 
against an invading army. 

Its Central Location. — While isolated in this remark- 
able manner from the nations,, the Holy Land shared, in 
common with the rest of Syria, the distinction of being at 
the centre of the civilization and influence of the ancient 
world. 

To the inhabitants of Babylonia and Elam, it was the 
Westland, towards which a restless tide of immigration and 
adventure had been tending long before the days of Abra- 
ham. To the Egyptians on the south, it was the Midland 
region on the way to commerce or conquest amid the rich 
valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris. To the legions which 
followed Alexander, and the great generals of Rome, it was 
the "high bridge," as Ritter terms it, on which they 
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ascended and descended respectively into the basin of the 
Nile or of the Euphrates. Dr. George Adam Smith has 
fittingly described it "as a land lying between two conti- 
nents — ^Asia and Africa; between two primeval homes of 
men — the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile; between 
two great centres of empire — ^Western Asia and Egypt; 
between all these, representing the Eastern and ancient 
world, and the Mediterranean, which is the gateway to the 
Western and modern world" (Historical Geography, p. 6). 
While the mountain strongholds of Israel, especially in the 
centre of the land, were seldom disturbed by invading 
hosts, this highway on its western border was the favorite 
route for centuries between the three great continents- 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

This double relation of exclusion and ready intercom- 
munication, paradoxical as it may appear, was a necessary 
feature in the heritage of a people, who were at one period 
of their history to dwell apart from the nations, and at 
another to carry the message of life and salvation to all 
the people of the earth. 

It was fitting also that the Book, which contained this 
message, should be given in a land which touched all lands. 
— "The Land of Israel/' Stewart, 
The Variations in Climate. 

The variations in climate of the several sections of the 
country correspond with the variations, already noted, in its 
physical features. 

The sea, the desert, and the extraordinary range of 
levels are the most potent influences in effecting these 
variations, which range from alpine cold to torrid heat. 
From the summits of Lebanon to the lower levels of the 

3 
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Jordan Valley, all the zones and climes of the earth, with 
the forms and varieties of plant and animal life peculiar 
to each, are represented. As the Arabs have happily ex- 
pressed it, "Lebanon bears winter on its head, spring on 
its shoulders, and autumn in its lap, while summer lies at 
its feet." — "TiiE Land of Israel/' Stewart 

Take a section of the country across Judaea. With its 
palms and shadoofs the Philistine plain might be a part of 
the Egyptian Delta; but on the hills of the Shephelah 
which overlook it, you are in the scenery of southern 
Europe: the Judaean moors which overlook them are like 
the barer uplands of central Germany ; the shepherds wear 
sheepskin cloaks and live under stone roofs — sometimes the 
snow lies deep ; a few miles further east and you are down 
in the desert among the Bedouin, with their tents of hair 
and their cotton clothing ; a few miles farther still and you 
drop down to torrid heat in the Jordan valley ; a few miles 
beyond that and you rise to the plateau of the Belka, where 
the Arabs say the cold is always at home. Yet from Phil- 
istia to the Belka is scarcely seventy miles. — "Historical 
Geography/' Smith. 

It is a climate which lends itself to the service of moral 
ideals. 

In the first place, it is not mechanically regular. Un- 
like that of Egypt, the climate of Syria does not depend 
upon a few simple and unfailing phenomena — upon one 
great instrument like the Nile to whose operations man has 
but to link his own, and the fruits of the year are inevit- 
able. The climate of Palestine is regular enough to pro- 
voke men to methodical labor for its fruits, but the regu- 
larity is often interrupted. Thus a purely mechanical con- 
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ception of nature as something certain and inevitable, is im- 
possible ; and the imagination is roused to feel the presence 
of a will behind nature. 
The Plain of Esdraelon. 

This is the great battlefield of the world. The world's 
conquerors, from Thutumose to Napoleon, have fought here. 
Here Barak and Sisera fought; here Gideon and the Midi- 
anites fought; here Saul and the Philistines fought; here 
Josiah, faithful to his promise, went out against Pharaoh 
Necho and was overcome. 

Prom Jezreel, you see the slaughter place 'of the priests 
of Baal; you see the enormous camp of Holdf ernes; you 
see the marches of Syrians, Egyptians and Jews. The 
Eomans come and plant their camps. Pompey, Mark 
Anthony, Vespasian and Titus pass at the head of their 
legions. In the fourth century Christian pilgrims arrive. 
Three centuries more, and the desert swarm sweeps back, 
now united by a common faith, and with the vigour of a 
new civilization. The Arabs stay for nearly five hundred 
years and then the ensigns of Christianity return. Crusad- 
ing castles rise, and then again the Moslem returns, and 
Esdraelon is closed to the arms of the West, till in 1799 
Napoleon breaks into it by Megiddo, and in three months 
falls back upon the first great retreat of his career. — 
Adapted from ^"Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land/' Smith. 

Visiting thr Lesson Places. 

The Promised Land, 
(For List of Stereographs for each Lesson, see pages xxvi and 
xxvilL) . 

The best way in which to get a clear idea of the land of 
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Palestine is through study of a relief map prepared by the 
Palestine Exploration Society. There is a stereograph of this 
wonderful map which gives practically the same effect. 

As you look through the stereoscope you see the relief map 
extending away from you northward with the Mediterranean 
Sea off at the left (west). Next to the seashore you see the lo-w, 
coastal plain, broken at the north by the Carmel range. The 
northern part of this region "by the sea" was occupied by the 
Canaanites. East of the coastal plain you see the land rises, . 
forming a long, irregular, broken ridge. In the northern part 
of that hill country the Hittites lived; in the central part the 
Jebusites; in the southern part the Amorites. East of the 
mountain ridge you see how the ground drops, making the long, 
narrow depression of the Jordan valley. Joshua's men reported 
that Canaanites were in possession of the Jordan valley. East 
of the Jordan, as you can see, the highlands of Moab rise steeply. 

To get this bird's eye view of the country as if you were in 
an aeroplane, use the stereograph entitled "Relief map of Pales- 
tine by the Palestine Exploration Society." 

Barak's Battlefield. 

The place where Deborah and Barak defeated heathen Sisera 
is as definitely known as many of the battlefields in our own 
country. Find on our map of Galilee-Samaria (page 11) the 
number 11a on the southern side of Mount Tabor. If you stand 
at the spot indicated hy 11a and look south over the space in- 
cluded between those spreading lines, you find at your feet a 
rather barren hillside sloping down to a nearly level plain where 
different kinds of crops in the farmers' fields make patches of 
varying colors. It was on this slope of Tabor, from which you 
are now looking off, that Barak had his men ready. Sisera's 
troops were down there in the valley where you now see the 
cultivated fields. When Sisera's men fled, Barak pursued them 
into the boggy bed of the Kishon river, down at your right; 
Sisera himself fled the other way, i.e. eastward (left) toward 
the Jordan. 

To see for yourself this famous old battlefield, use the stereo- 
graph entitled "Looking south from Mt. Tabor to the Hill of 
Moreh." 
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Abraham the Man of Faith 

Lesson Passages .-—Genesis 11 : 27-32 ; 12 : 1-10 ; 13 : 1-11. 
Lesson Aim. 

To impress upon the minds of the class the character 
of Abraham and show what he did for the world. 
How TO Teach the Lesson. 

First point out the importance of Ur as one of the cen- 
tres of the culture of the old world. Like Rome, it was a 
great religious centre. Like New York, it was a great com- 
mercial centre. Like Oxford, it was a great educational cen- 
tre. Show what an influence this must have had on Abraham. 

Four events in Abraham's life have been selected for 
this lesson : his journey to Canaan ; the generous treatment 
of Lot; the victory at Dan; the intercession for Sodom. Go 
over these, point by point, without going too much into de- 
tail, bringing out in each case the trait of character in- 
volved. The journey to Canaan was prompted by faith. This 
determined his whole career. His treatment of Lot shows 
generosity ; the battle at Dan, courage and resourcefulness ; 
the intercession for Sodom, mercy. Emphasize each charac- 
teristic ; make the story real and vivid and picturesque. 

Point out the position Abraham occupied in Haran : rich, 
prosperous, influential. He might reasonably expect to be- 
come the most powerful man in the city. Why did he leave ? 
Because he was conscious of a mission. He felt that he had 
been selected by God to show men a better way of worship. 

How did God speak to him ? We do not know. But how- 
ever. He spoke. He spoke so clearly that Abraham was led 
to give up all that most men hold dear, and go forth on a 
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journey to a strange land to establish the new religion. He 
probably spoke to him as He speaks to us, through the voice 
of conscience, though that voice may have been reinforced 
by some outward circumstance, or by a significant dream. 
He knew that God had a plan for his life and he tried to 
live accordingly. This faith determined his whole life. 

There can be no success in life except in accordance with 
God's will. 

Briefly review last Sunday's lesson, calling attention to the 
physical characteristics of the important places of the lesson. 

LIBRARY SELECTIONS. 
Abraham. 

The portrait of Abraham may be considered as the earli- 
est attempt to represent a cosmopolitan man — ^a man seek- 
ing to make the world a recipient of his own blessing. He 
is the forerunner of that great missionary band which, 
whether in the sphere of religion or of culture, have been 
the pioneers of a new era to lands that were outside the 
pale — ^the forerunner of Duff, of Livingstone, of Moffatt, 
of Carey, of Stanley, of Nansen, of Sir John Franklin — of 
all in every age who have traveled and explored for purposes 
of human development. Abraham is the man with the cos- 
mopolitan spirit, the man who realizes the common rights 
of the human race and seeks to secure them for the race. 
This will always be his proudest distinction and his highest 
glory. — Condensed from ^The Representative Men of 
THE Bible/' Matheson. 
The Journey to Canaan. 

An imposing spectacle must this caravan have presented. 
Some few years later, after Lot had left him, Abram could 
at shortest notice put himself at the head of three hundred 
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and more well-trained slaves, which would imply more than 
twice as many incapable of bearing arms; so that we may 
reckon his whole company to have numbered not less than 
a thousand souls. The tents for such a multitude must have 
been at least one hundred, made probably of black goat's 
hair, such as the Bedouin tribes use at the present day. Thus 
we have a picture of the migration of the patriarch, which 
affords us a vivid notion of his wealth and power. It was a 
wrench doubtless thus to cut himself loose from old ties. A 
man with ambitious motives, a warriQr fired by the lust of 
conquest, a chieftain with a family to provide for and a home 
to win, might have felt a call to emigrate from this peaceful 
spot ; but Abram was none of these. Looking at the matter 
in a worldly point of view, he had nothing to gain and much 
to lose by this pilgrimage. But obedience implies self-sacri- 
fice. The journey was difficult and dangerous, the future 
was utterly unknown, the coming benefit was intangible; 
what then ? God commanded and must be obeyed. — "Abra- 
ham, His Life and Times,'' Deane, 

The Call of Abraham. 

But the peculiarity in Abraham's abandonment of pres- 
ent certainties for the sake of a future and unseen good is 
that it was prompted not by family affection or greed or an 
adventurous disposition, but by faith in a God whom no one 
but himself recognized. It was the first step in a lifelong 
adherence to an Invisible, Spiritual Supreme. It was that 
first step which committed him to lifelong dependence upon 
and intercourse with One who had authority to regulate his 
movements and power to bless him. From this time forth 
all that he sought in life was the fulfillment of God's prom- 
ise. And there is something perennially edifying in the 
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spectacle of a man who believes that God has a place and a 
use for him in the world, and who puts himself at God^s 
disposal ; who enters upon life refusing to be bound by the 
circumstances of his upbringing, by the expectations of his 
friends, by prevailing customs, by prospect of gain and ad- 
vancement among men ; and, resolved to listen to the high- 
est voice of all, to discover what God has for him to do upon 
earth and where he is likely to find most of God ; who virtu- 
ally and with deepest sincerity says: ^Tjet God choose my 
destination; I have good land here, but if God wishes me 
elsewhere, elsewhere I go" ; who, in one word, believes in the 
call of God to himself, who admits it into the springs of his 
conduct, and recognizes that for him also the highest life 
his conscience can suggest is the only life he can live. — 
"The Book of Genesis/' Dods, 

Abraham and Lot. 

Abraham was older than Lot. He was the better man ; 
the father of both clans, the head of the house. At every 
point he had the right to choose, the right to command; 
and he waived every right for the sake of courtesy and peace 
and love. "Choose, my brother ; we must part ; let us part 
in peace. What you leave to me, I will have, I am content 
with that which you do not want. All I wish is your love. 
That is my dearest possession." At home, abroad, that is 
the right way of action ; the right way, for nations, societies 
and classes, in political and social troubles; the only way 
of progress; the root of civilization. 

These two stood on the rocky summit of Bethel and 
looked down on either side, and here the choice was made — 
Lot chose the round of Jordan, though he knew that the 
dwellers in the fertile plain were evil men and women, lost 
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in luxury. Lot chose ease and comfort and prosperity with 
the chances of sin. He paid the price. His life darkened 
into blackness before he died. 

But Abraham kept the rugged mountain country ; those 
mountain lands whose voice is the voice of freedom, the 
nurse of the manlier virtues; whose winds blew strength 
of character into his heart; in whose solitudes God was 
heard speaking to His servant. Henceforth while Abraham 
did the duties of the world, he was the pilgrim of the in- 
visible, who looked for a city that had foundations, whose 
builder and maker was God. — Condensed from "The Old 
Testament and Modern Life," Brooke. 
Visiting the Lesson Places. 
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Camp Life, 

Look at the special map showing parts of Galilee and 

Samaria, and find, a few miles south of the Sea of Galilee, the 

figure 2 with a circle around it and two lines branching from it. 

It is near a route by which Abraham may have passed on his 
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way southward from Haran. If you stand at that spot, looking 
southwest over the space which lies between those two branching 
lines, you see directly before you a camp of Bedouin people who 
live all the year around in tents like those of Abraham's party. 
You can see that one of the Bedouin tents has a cloth hung up 
for a partition, giving it two rooms. Sarah, the wife of Abraham, 
had a room separated in that way from the more public part of 
her husband's movable house. The men whom you see here 
to-day are not people with Abraham's strength of character and 
purpose; they are more like "gypsies." They look much as 
Abraham's shepherds and cowboys must have looked in those old 
times. But even Abraham, who was considered a rich man, lived 
in this same plain fashion, and Sarah, his wife, not only directed 
the spinning and weaving, the milking and cooking, but helped 
in such work with her own hands. 

To see for yourself this camp, so like that of the old pioneer, 
use the stereograph entitled "Four thousand years unchanged — 
patriarchal life in Palestine to-day.*' 

Shechem, 

Find on our map the number 2a. If you stand at that spot, 
that is, on Mount Ebal, looking southwest over the space betxceen 
those two lines that branch from 2a, you look down the steep 
side of Ebal and across a pleasant valley to other mountains 
from six to ten or twelve miles away. On some of the lower 
hillsides you can see groves of trees, but the upper heights have 
only grass and low bushes. Down in the valley is a town of 
white- walled buildings, mostly only one . or two stories high, 
crowded so closely together that it is difficult to see streets at 
all. Around the edge of the town are orchards and gardens. 
The town is called Shechem. It was in or near this very valley 
that Abraham's company pitched their tents and assembled 
for worship. The hills which we see at either side are richer 
in springs than any other heights in Palestine except Mount 
Hermon up at the north; that is probably why Abraham, who 
owned great herds of cattle (Gen. 13: 2), chose this neighbor- 
hood for a camping ground. 

To see for yourself this valley and the very hills that Abraham 
looked upon in those early days, use the stereograph entitled 
"Shechem, a/n early centre of Hebrew history, looking southwest 
from Mount Ebal" ^^ 
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Abraham the Friend of God 

Lesson Passages : — Genesis 21 : 1-8 ; Genesis 22 : 1-19 ; 

Hebrews 11 : 8-19. 
Lesson Aim. 

To show the importance of Abraham in the world's 
history and his influence on the religious ideas of himianity. 
How TO Teach the Lesson. 

Review last Sunday's lesson, bringing out clearly the 
distinctive traits in Abraham's character. The plan for 
these two lessons on Abrah)gim is to bring out the traits of 
character shown in his eariy and mature life. In this les- 
son we are to see how they are all shown in the sacrifice 
of Isaac, and how they have influenced the religious devel- 
opment of humanity. Be sure that the scholars have 
mastered the last lesson and find out which particular 
trait of Abraham appeals to each scholar. 

Then take up the sacrifice of Isaac. Tell the story 
briefly, and show how each trait is illustrated. 

Faith: He believed that God would keep His promise 
though he did not know how. 

Generosity: He was giving his dearest possession to 
God. 

Courage: This is seen in his willingness to sacrifice 
his son — a much more difficult thing than to go out into 
battle. 

Mercy: This is seen in his readiness to believe that 
God also was merciful and did not require the death of 
Isaac, Then show the influence of this act on Hebrew life. 

13 
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It was the custom of all the Semitic people to regard 
the first-bom as sacred to God. In the early days they 
were sacrificed. Among the Phoenicians they were placed 
in the hands of an image of the God, from which they 
were thrown into a great furnace where they were burnt 
alive. In other places they were usually killed before they 
were burnt. In later times, such sacrifices only took place 
in times of great national calamity, as when the King of 
Moab offered up his first-born son as an offering to Che- 
mosh, his deity, or as when Manasseh, the King of Judah, 
set up an image of Moloch in the valley of Hinnom and 
made his son to pass through the fire to it. 

When the Carthaginians were engaged in their great 
conflict with Eome, after they had been defeated — the 
priests of Baal told them that it was because they had 
failed to offer up the usual sacrifice of the fitst-born, and 
all the people were commanded to bring out their first- 
born children, and they were all burnt before the image. In 
the law of Moses, it is recognized that the first-bom belong 
to God, but the people are commanded to redeem them. 
Exodus 34:20; Numbers 18:15. Abraham was brought 
up with this idea. He found this custom practised all 
about him, so when his conscience told him that he must 
offer up Isaac he did not regard it as strange, but started 
out to obey. On the way he must have meditated deeply on 
the subject. It was opposed to all his ideas about God to 
think that He was so cruel as to require human sacrifices, 
so that when the voice sounded again, telling him not to 
offer Isaac, he was quite ready to believe that it came from 
God though it was contrary to all his early training and 
all that his neighbors had thought about God. 

14 
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Abraham's unique faitli is seen, not in his readiness to 
offer up Isaac. Other fathers sacrificed their first-bom. 
It is seen in the fact that he declined to go on with the 
sacrifice, because he thought it was contrary to God^s will. 
Other men had hesitated and declined to offer up their 
children, but they had done so with the thought that they 
were depriving God of something which belonged to Him, 
their consciences had been uneasy, and when any calamity 
came they had traced it back to their failure to offer up the 
required sacrifice. 

To Abraham it was given to have a better idea of God's 
character. When the time came, God showed him that such 
a sacrifice was abhorrent instead of pleasing to Him. He 
believed this in spite of early training and the habitual 
custom of his people. So he started a better way. From 
his time all the better minds among the Hebrews, priests, 
prophets, and law-givers alike set themselves against this 
unworthy practice. Wicked kings sometimes adopted it, 
but it was always against the law, and they were re- 
proached by the prophets for their disobedience — See JVIicah 
6 : 6-8. 

Abraham was the friend of God because he knew 
enough about God's nature to see that He did not require 
such a sacrifice. If it had not been for his faith we might 
still be offering up our first-born children to God. This 
faith influenced Judaism, and ultimately Christianity, and 
has helped to make our religious ideas what they are to-day. 

Through Abraham's seed all the nations of the world 
were to be blessed, that is, in the coming of Jesus Christ, 
one of the descendants of Abraham, the Messiah who was 
to lead humanity to its highest possible level. 

16 
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LEBEABY SELECTIONS. 
Giving Lot Fibst Choice. 

He now learns that in order to enter on his own Grod- 
provided lot he need shut no other man out of his. He is 
taught that to acknowledge amply the rights of other men 
is the surest road to the enjoyment of his own rights. He 
is taught that there is room in God's plan for every man 
to follow his most generous impulses and the highest views 
of life that visit him. 

This man, whose very calling it was to own this land, 
could freely allow Lot to choose the best of it. Why? Be- 
cause he has learned that it is not by any plan of his own he 
is to come into possession ; that God who promised is to give 
him the land in His own way, and that his part is to act 
uprightly, mercifully, like God. He who believes that God 
is pledged to provide for him cannot be greedy, anxious, 
covetous; can only be liberal, even magnanimous. — "The 
Book of Genesis,'' Dods. 
The Sacrifice of Isaac. 

The deed was virtually done when he raised his hand 
to slay his son. In spirit and intention he had sacrificed 
the life that was dearer to him than his own. He had en- 
dured all the pain of parting and the bitterness of death. 
More than this could not be required of him. The spirit 
of the act, the all-surrendering faith, was acceptable to 
God; the deed itself, a human sacrifice, was abhorrent to 
Him. . . . After his trial was over Abraham gave a new 
name to Mount Moriah which made it a memorial of God's 
providence. He called it Jehovah-jireh, "The Lord will 
provide." ... By renaming the spot where God was a pro- 
vidence to him, Abraham made it easier to all future gen- 
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erations in Canaan to trust in God. He left "footprints 
on the sands of time" which would give heart to other 
tried and tempted men. Canaan was by this process grad- 
ually to be filled with sacred names, memories, and asso- 
ciations which would make it a Holy Land. — "Hebrew 
iDBAJjS/'Straehan. 
The Character of Abraham. 

His faith in God knows no limitation. Like the mar- 
tyrs of later ages, he is ready, if it is the divine will, calmly 
and unflinchingly to march to the stake. His victories are 
victories over self, and his conquests are conquests of 
divine favor. By absolute obedience and trust he wins 
back, even in the midst of crowded, warring Canaan, that 
intimate relation with God and that divine favor which 
the first man and woman lost by their selfish, deliberate 
disobedience. In the stories of Abraham, preserved by the 
early prophets, we have a consistent portrait of a man after 
God's own heart. It is a character, however, perfected 
through testing and struggle. The perfection is of a 
simple, human type, that not only inspires but also en- 
courages others to strive for its realization. A noble am- 
bition, courage, unselfishness, faith, and absolute obedience 
to the divine will are its chief elements. These are also 
the qualities which make true servants of God in every 
age and land. — Condensed from ^TIeroes and Crises of 
Early Hebrevt History," Kent. 

Visiting the Lesson Places. 

Hetron. 

Many places associated with early Hebrew history have since 
become unrecognizable; but the place where Abraham, after much 
travel and observation, settled down for the rest of his life 
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is known without any doubt whatever. Find on our map of a 
part of Judea the number 3 outside Hebron. // you stand at 
that spot and look west over the spa<ie "between those two lines 
that spread from 3, you see directly before you a stone-fenced 
orchard of fig and olive trees. The ground slopes downward 
and then upward again to the edge of the modern town of 
Hebron — a mass of low stone houses and shops, with white 
walls and flat or dome-shaped roofs, crowded closely together. 
Toward the northern (right hand) side of the town two tall 
minarets (Moslem prayer towers), rise from the mass of lower 
buildings. Beyond the town on either side are low hills, some 
covered with trees, some with sunny pastures. 




PaMot No. tJja,S« b; Uinkrwsod * Uodarwood. Pm' d in Of«i Brii»io. 



Exactly where Abraham's house was built nobody knows; but, 
curiously enough, we do know that he owned part of this ground 
right before us, which is now built over by modern Hebron. At 
this very day we can read (Gen. ch. 23) how, in his later life, 
he bargained, with much exchange of elaborate oriental compli- 
ments, for a field with two caves in it. Those caves are even 
now down beneath that Moslem mosque whose minarets you see. 
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It was somewhere in this immediate neighborhood that 
Abraham lived, year after year, a worshipper of the one true God, 
with heathen neighbors all around him, holding in his heart the 
vision of a great service which he must do for the world. It 
was here that he looked up into the starry night sky (Gen. 
15: 5) when the message came to him how his descendants were 
to be so many. We know to-day that we owe all our Old Testa- 
ment books and some of the New Testament also, to those 
descendants of Abraham. 

To see for yourself the valley of Abraham's old field, now 
covered by Hebron's houses, and the hills beyond, with the same 
sky over them that Abraham knew, use the stereograph entitled 
"Hehron, the home of Atraham, Isaac, and Jacob, from the 
east." 

Mamre. 

In Genesis 13: 18 we read how Abraham set up his altar at 
Hebron, and in 18: 1-4 how his tent was near a tree. A very, 
very old terebinth — a species of evergreen oak — stands now beside 
the road a short distance outside of Hebron on the way to Beth- 
lehem. The spot is marked 3a. Tradition says it is a growth 
from an acorn of Abraham's oak, where he set up his family 
altar. Use the stereograph entitled "Ancient tree, traditionally 
known as Abraham's oak near Hebron." 
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♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER A. 

Isaac the Home Lover 

Lesson Passages : — Genesis 24 ; 26 : 1-5, 23-33. 
Lesson Aiaj:. 

To teach importance of the homely virtues possessed 
by the average man and woman as shown especially in 
the life of the family. 

How TO Teach the Lesson. 

Review last Sunday's lesson, bringing out again the 
four main traits in Abraham's character. Show how 
Abraham's force of character must have impressed itself 
on Isaac. The sacrifice on Mount Moriah cannot but have 
given an impress of gravity and seriousness to Isaac's 
entire life. Then outline the marriage customs of' the 
East, placing authority in the hands of the father. Then 
have the scholars briefly tell the story of the manner in 
which Abraham obtained a wife for Isaac. 

Dwell on the character of Eliezer, the faithful servant, 
and Rebekah, the prompt and helpful woman. In girls' 
classes, the emphasis of the lesson may be placed on Ke- 
bekah. Her readiness to help made her an ideal helpmate 
for Isaac. Bring out the idea of kindness to animals. 

Compare Isaac and Rebekah with Abraham and Sarah 
— Isaac lacking his father's greatness, yet possessing cer- 
tain beautiful and necessary traits. We cannot all be as 
great as Abraham, but we can all be as good as Isaac. His 
virtues are especially to be seen in the home life, in his 
love of his children and faithfulness to Rebekah. 

Bring out the importance of the home. The family is 
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the foundation on which the structure of society rests, and 
the home is dangerously tottering to-day. 

Have the class analyse the characters of Isaac, Rebekah, 
and Eliezer, and show how valuable are the traits they pos- 



LIBEARY SELECTIONS. 
Isaac on Mount Moriah. 

To Isaac this was the memorable day of his life, and 
quiescent and passive as his character seems to have been, 
it cannot but have been stirred and strained now in every 
fibre of it. Abraham could not find it in his heart to dis- 
close to Isaac the object of the journey; even to the last 
he kept him unconscious of the part he was to play. 

As they approach the place of sacrifice Isaac observes 
the silent and awestruck demeanour of his father, and 
fears that it may have been through absence of mind he 
has neglected to bring the lamb. With a gentle reverence 
he ventures to attract Abraham^s attention. The answer is, 
"My son, the Lord will provide Himself a lamb for a burnt 
offering.^^ 

Not much longer could the terrible truth be hidden 
from Isaac. With what feelings must he have seen the 
face of his father as he turned to bind him. Here then 
was the end of the great hopes on which his youth had 
been fed. Was he to submit? Why not expostulate, re- 
sist, flee? Trained by long experience to trust his father 
he obeys without complaint or murmur. By a faith so 
absolute, Isaac became the heir of Abraham. At that 
supreme moment he gave himself over to God. If his 
death was to be helpful in fulfilling God's purpose, he was 
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willing to die. — Adapted from ^The Book of Genesis," 
Marcus Dods, 
Marriage of Isaac. 

This narrative also illustrates the divine guidance of 
the destinies of the race. The character of Isaac is not 
so fully portrayed, nor is it as significant as that of either 
Abraham or Jacob. Isaac has his father's mildness and 
love of peace, without the same commanding faith. He 
is conventionally pious, and goes out to meditate at even- 
tide; but is stirred by no exalted ambition. He is a true 
type of the average man of any age or race. 

Eebekah realized the ideal of a wise, brave woman and 
wife. The portrait of the servant is of perrenial value. 
His complete forgetfulness of self, his fidelity, his zeal 
and tact in carrying out the commands of his master, even 
though he be but a slave, and his childlike faith in God's 
leadership, are qualities which make men valuable mem- 
bers of society in every age. — ^^^Heroes and Crises of 
Early Hebrew History,'^ Kent. 
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Jacob Who Subdued Himself 

Lesson Passages :— Genesis 25:27-34; 27; 32:24-32. 
Lesson Aim. 

To teach the importance of self-control, and the value 
of religious ideals. 

How TO Teach the Lesson. 

Eeview God^s promise to Abraham. Abraham told 
Isaac about this Promise, and Isaac in his turn told his 
sons, Esau and Jacob. They heard the story with differ- 
ent emotions; Esau, carelessly; Jacob, with serious con- 
sideration. Esau thought little about it afterwards; but 
Jacob meditated about it, and it finally became the great 
ambition of his life to inherit that blessing and pass it on 
to his children. 

Contrast the different characteristics of the two. Show 
how Jacob's ambition at first led him to meanness and . 
then to deceit. Encourage the pupils to disapprove of 
these, while they approve of his ambition. 

Bring out the points of the story, the sale of the 
pottage, then Isaac's blindness and the deception prac- 
tised by Jacob. Then show how punishment followed 
swiftly on wrong doing. Esau's indignation was natural. 
Jacob's flight was the consequence of a bad conscience. The 
dream at Bethel showed that he was listening to his con- 
science. 

Pass rapidly over the life in Haran — dwell on the 
struggle at Peniel as the great epoch in Jacob's life, typi- 
cal of the way in which God struggles with us all to help 
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us resist temptation or to lead us on to some new duty. 
Emphasize the spiritual side of the struggle. 

Jacob came out of the struggle a new man. The new 
name is simply a token of that. He resolved to give the 
birthright back to Esau and when he met Esau addressed 
him as the head of the house. 

His whole character is strengthened by this. He makes 
a different impression on his family and friends. They 
feel that he has been through an experience which has 
changed him and made him better. 

Bring out the elements in Jacob's character which 
fitted him better than Esau to inherit the blessing — ^his 
self-control, his purposefulness, his religious feeling. 
Esau seems better than Jacob in the beginning; but his 
character has no possibilities about it, and in the end of 
the story we recognize that Jacob is the better man. He 
has grown and Esau has stood still. So although the birth- 
right comefi back to Esau, the blessing and the promise 
which was to Abraham comes to Jacob because he was 
• best fitted to receive it, and transmit it to his children. 

LIBRARY SELECTIOXS. 
The Dream. 

Jacob's departure from home is sudden and furtive. 
He is a fugitive from justice, glad to get away alive. He 
goes alone and afoot. One would expect to see Isaac's son 
attended on a journey by a cavalcade of camels bearing 
costly presents for his friends. But he has nothing but 
the staff which he carries in his hand. His thoughts are 
naturally gloomy enough. He is stepping into the dark 
unknown, facing the world without a friend. He spends 
his first night away from home on a bare hiUside, where 
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he has neither tent for shelter, fire for warmth, nor pillow 
for rest. God^s discipline is becoming more stringent; 
poverty, hardship, weariness, and pain will teach him many 
lessons which he could never have learned in days of 
wealth and ease. His flight from home makes an epoch 
in his life. 

Jacob has many faults, which are neither concealed by 
the writers of the Bible nor readily forgiven by the charity 
of its readers. But if we are to do him justice we must 
admit that his was the mind which received the revelation 
of Bethel, one of the most majestic and beautiful visions 
of the spiritual world ever given to men. God cannot 
divulge His secrets unless there is a mind capable of ap- 
preciating them. His light is for the seeing eye. His 
truth for the hearing ear. A divine revelation becomes 
effective only in the thoughts and convictions of a mind 
susceptible of impressions from the world of spirits. 
Jacob, the typical Hebrew, has such a receptive mind. He 
has that imagination which, possessed and used by God, 
becomes the instrument of faith, the means of realizing 
things hoped for and proving things not seen; that imagi- 
nation which has been called "the most truth-bringing of 
mental powers." — "Hebrew Ideals," Strachan, 

The New Man. 

When Jacob awoke he awoke as a new man, or, rather, 
with an additional man in him. He had lain down a 
single individual; he rose a double consciousness. Two 
lives were within him, strove within him. There was the 
old life which he knew so well, and which he used to call 
^Tiimself ." That was still there, but it was no longer there 
alone. Another stood opposite to it and disputed its rule. 
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That other was a life of a strange appearance. It was like 
a flattering portrait of himself, but it seemed also to con- 
tradict himself. It resembled one of the angels of his 
dream. It was the presence in his soul of a new ideal — 
a new object for living. The new presence became very 
troublesome. It disputed with him constantly. It inter- 
rupted him in the market place. It checked him at the 
receipt of custom. It barred him at the buying of land. 
It cried out when he gave false measure. It said at the 
most inconvenient times, "Remember your brother!" — 
"Eemember your neighbor !" — "Eemember your fellow- 
man I" It made him less sharp in bargaining, less acute 
in things pertaining to his interest.^ — "The Representa- 
tive Men of the Bible," Maiheson. 

The New Name. 

Now he forgets Esau, forgets mother and children, 
loses all sense of personal danger at the hands of men, 
and feels himself in the grasp of a superhuman Power, 
\^ho wrings from him the confession that he is a mean 
trickster. Jacob, the most dogged, persistent, self-reliant 
of men, feels his strength shrivel like a leaf at the touch of 
fire. And just when his faith in himself is extinguished 
a new^ faith in God suddenly shines forth inextinguishable. 
It dawns upon him that the blessing which he has long 
sought will now be granted to him. 

Among the Hebrews a new name was often given a 
man to indicate a change in his character. It marked a 
complete break with the past and the beginning of a new 
life. The name "Israel" is an instance. The man of crafty 
and crooked dealing will now obtain the name and fame 
of a hero of faith. He is another man, humbled under 
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the mighty hand of God; another man, victorious and 
princely by his faith in God. 

Every spiritual experience is supernatural, and when 
divine facts have to be expressed in human language the 
instrument is not always adequate. But this much is cer- 
tain — that Jacob's experience was not something unparal- 
leled, and that many a man who tries to give expression to 
the deepest facts in his life has to use the language of this 
narrative. The age of spiritual miracles never passes. 
Every night God is changing some Jacob into an Israel. — 
"Hebrew Ideals/' Strachan. 

The immediate teachings of the stories are obvious: 
1. A man or a nation, however gifted and personally at- 
tractive, if intent only on immediate and physical equip- 
ment and without a spiritual ideal or ambition, is, like 
Esau, destined to degenerate and prove a failure. 2. Self- 
ishness and trickery bring only injustice to others and 
cowardice and suffering to the wrong doer. He who sow- 
eth the wind shall reap the whirlwind. 3. God, Himself, 
cannot make a man out of an idle drifter ; but he who has 
ambition and persistence is never impossible. — "Heroes 
AND Crises of Early Hebrew History," Kent. 

Visiting the Lesson Places. 

Bethel. 

Find on our Judea map (Lesson II., page 18) the number 
4 about twenty-five miles north of Hebron, with two lines spread- 
ing from it. If you stand at the spot marked 4 and look south- 
ward over the space between those ttco lines which branch from 
4, you find directly before you a Palestine farmer's field. Beyond 
a stone fence at its farther side a narrow road leads to a wooded 
hill, straight ahead, where a few stone buildings show themselves 
between masses of tree foliage. That is the modern village of 
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Beihel. Over the tree-tops you can see a long way southward 
past other hills and valleys. In the farthest distance the hills 
near Hebron form a long, low bank against the sky. Beersheba, 
the place where Jacob began his northward journey, is over 
beyond those southern hills. Haran, to which he was going, 
is far away behind you at the northeast. It must have been on 
some hillside like this one which you see, perhaps under the 
vast, open sky, that the young Hebrew, starting out to seek his 
fortune, slept and dreamed of the Father in whose keeping are 
all fortunes. 

To see for yourself this ground that Jacob knew so well, 
use the stereograph entitled "Separating tares from wheat in 
the stony fields of BetheV* 

Jacob's Well. 

There remains to this day, near Shechem, one special land- 
mark which Jacob left there — the well where he and his people 
drew their water. Find on our map of Galilee-Samaria (page 
11) the number 4a. If you stand at that spot and look south 
over the space included between those two lines which branch 
from 4a, you see one of the most beautiful views in all Palestine. 
At your feet a pasture hillside, where Jacob's cattle used to feed, 
slopes down to a nearly level space, used to-day for fields and 
orchards and gardens. Beyond the olive orchards, at the extreme 
left, is a square, walled space including some fragments of old 
buildings. Among them is the very well which Jacob's men dug 
so long ago. 

Beyond the valley fields at the right. Mount Gerizim rises. 
Over its shoulder and at the left, beyond the open valley, you 
can see far southward across the rolling country toward where 
Jerusalem now stands. 

To see for yourself the fields which were part of Jacob's 
homestead, with the well where his drinking water was drawn 
and where his stock was watered, and the hills where his herds 
were pastured, use the stereograph entitled "From Mount Ehal 
south over Jacob's well and Joseph's tomb to Mount Oerizim" 

The Bible story tells us it was near the ford of the brook 
Jabbok that Jacob wrestled through the night with an unseen 
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antagonist. The place marked 4b on our Galilee-Samaria map 
(page 11) is near the traditional scene of the story. To see 
this tributary of the Jordan and its banks, use the stereograph 
entitled "The brook Jahboky looking north beyond Jordan." 
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♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER B. 

Joseph the Dreamer 

Lesson Passages :— Genesis 37 : 2-28 ; 39 : 1-6, 19-23, 40. 
Lesson Aim. 

To show the importance of faithfulness in small things. 
How TO Teach the Lesson. 

In the providence of God, Joseph was to be ruler over 
Egypt, and the saviour of his family in a time of famine. 
Bring out, step by step, how he is being prepared for this 
destiny. 

First, by his natural gifts, and, then, by the hardships 
of his career, which strengthen his character and take 
away his early egotism and conceit. 

Begin with the home in Hebron. Show Jacob's fav- 
oritism. Joseph is Rachel's son. He alone of all his 
children, shows an appreciation of the blessing promised 
to Abraham, which had been the ambition of Jacob's 
youth. He is ambitious, serious, brave, and diligent. 
Contrast him with his brothers, who were careless and 
reckless. 

Picture the journey to Dothan, using the map. Tell 
of its dangers and difficulties, the plot of the brothers, 
the sale of Joseph, then the journey to Egjrpt, first by 
caravan marching over the desert, and then by foot up the 
Nile. He was a prisoner, and slave, with little chance now 
of realizing his ambition. But he did not give up his 
hope nor his faith. He carried God with him. 

Then picture his life as a slave, trusted by his master, 
in charge of all the business affairs of the family. He 
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occupied a position of honor and responsibility. He might 
have made himself rich. There were many opportunities 
of ''gmtV 

Bring out from the pupils the qualities he exhibited as 
a man of business. 

Then the scene shifts to the prison, where he is cast 
on a false accusation. Show how the same qualities are 
manifested here ; and, in addition, he indicates that he has 
gained sympathy. He is interested in his fellow-prisoners 
and does what he can for them. 

If Joseph had staid at home with his father, he would 
probably have been spoiled. His good qualities would have 
been overlaid with conceit and egotism. He would not 
have developed sympathy and resourcefulness. He would 
have been little more than an idle dreamer. But, cast out 
on his own resources, as a slave, every thing that was good 
in him came to the surface, because ^^God was with him." 

Make an analysis of Joseph's life and character, show- 
ing the different traits he manifested in the development 
of his life. 

LIBRARY SELECTIONS. 

In a book by E. E. Hale, entitled, "Our Christmas in a 
Palace," there is a most suggestive story called "Hands 
Off." 

The one who tells the story says that he was in another 
stage of existence as a guardian angel, and was permitted 
to choose the epoch of history that he would like to see. 
He chose the time when Joseph was sold into Egypt. He 
saw him bound and carried away. That night, he saw the 
boy work himself loose from the ropes that bound him to 
a sleeping Arab, and flee in the early morning toward the 
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edge of the encampment. Just as he had almost succeeded 
in getting away two dogs sprang up and barked. Joseph 
threw a stone and killed one; but the other dog barked 
louder than ever, and the watching man wished to kill the 
dog, and let the boy so cruelly wronged go back to his 
father. His guardian allowed him to try the experiment 
and see what came of it. Joseph reached his home. 

The lamentations were turned to rejoicing, and for 
several years, as the man watched, he was heartily glad 
that he had killed the dog. 

Then came a time of famine. Great herds of camels 
and flocks of sheep were lost, and weeping women and 
troubled men held council to know what they should do. 
The watching man could scarcely keep from saying to 
them: "Egypt! Why don't you go to Egypt and buy 
grain?" But when he looked at Egypt things were even 
worse there. People were dying of starvation. But he 
asked, ^^Where are the granaries ?" There are none. There 
had been no one to store the harvest, and the people had 
simply burned the grain of one year to make room for the 
next year's fresher crop. So the story shows how the fam- 
ily of Israel was wiped out. It is all summed up something 
in this way : The guardian said, "You wanted to save your 
Joseph alone." "Yes," I said; "why not?" ^^ecause he 
was not alone. None of us are alone." — Junior Teach- 
er's Text Book, The International Graded Sunday School 
Lessons, 

The Character of Joseph. 

Joseph is the ideal gentleman. The gentleman is a 
man of chastity and of honor, who never forgets his obli- 
gations and who never betrays a trust. In the most hum- 
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ble position in Potiphar's household this Hebrew youth 
never forgot that he was a gentleman, and in the hour of 
temptation the sanctified instincts of the gentleman saved 
him. 

Conscience is always master of circumstances. Whether 
arrayed in the coat of many colors or in the prison garb, 
Joseph is conscience incarnate. He is a gentleman even 
in jail. His fellow-prisoners feel the benediction of his 
presence. With a light heart, a cheerful countenance, and 
a kindly hand he ministers to them in their necessity. — 
Frank Milton Bristol. 

Triumphing over Difficulties. 

There is a story of one who during some time of per- 
secution was cast into a deep dungeon, far underground. 
Only once each day, and for but half an hour, did the outer 
light stream down into the darkness of the prison. But 
this good man found an old iron nail and a piece of stone 
among the rubbish on his cell floor. Using the nail for a 
chisel and the piece of stone for a mallet, he carved on 
his prison wall, during the moments when the light 
streamed in, a rude figure of the Saviour on His cross. So 
should we do in our life prisons. Thus did Joseph. — J. R, 
Miller. 

The chief alleviation of Joseph's bondage came from 
himself. His spirit was not broken by his unfortunate 
position, but even as a slave he did his best, "and the Lord 
made all that he did to prosper in his hand.'' The result 
was that Potiphar promoted him to be over all his affairs, 
except the preparation of his food. — Pelonhet's Notes. 

The Significance of Joseph's Character. 

Each step in Joseph's character is distinctly traced. 
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In his boyhood home, he was fettered by that paternal fav- 
oritism which is fittingly represented by the long-sleeved 
tunic. He grew up a spoiled, egotistical boy, with false 
ideas of life. His faults, however, were those of inexperi- 
ence. If he had remained at home, he would never have 
realized the possibilities suggested by his crude boyish 
dreams. The awakening, at the hands of his vindictive 
brothers, was painful but necessary. Their cruel act 
brought him into contact with real life and the greater 
world of opportunity. Amidst the new and trying cir- 
cumstances, he revealed the qualities that win true success 
in the struggle of life. Not a word of complaint escaped 
his lips. A faith expressed in action, not in words, up- 
held him. Even though it promised no personal reward, 
he was absolutely faithful to every trust. Armed with his 
strong fidelity and faith, he emerged unscathed from the 
most insidious temptation that could assail a youth. Un- 
just adversity could not crush or daunt him, for his in- 
tegrity of character, his perrenial cheerfulness and his 
spirit of helpfulness were invincible. The practical truths 
illustrated by Joseph^s character and experience are too 
obvious to need formulation. For everyone in the stream 
of life they are a constant guide and inspiration, for they 
show clearly how, in the face of injustice and temptation, 
a man may "find his life by losing it." — "Heroes and 
Crises of Early Hebrew History," Kent 

Visiting the Lesson Places. 

Dothan. 

Find on our map of Galilee-Samaria (page II) ten or twelve 
miles north of Shechem, the number G. If you stand to-day at 
that spot and look nearly north over the space included between 
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those two lines which branch from 6, you see spread out before 
you the very plain of Dothan where Joseph found the brothers. 

It was somewhere on this plain that Jacob's older sons were 
living as "cowboys." That most conspicuous road, as it leads 
down over the hill at the right, is probably the very one along 
which the Midianite merchants came. They went on their way 
across the plain where you see the tree-bordered road leading 
off to the left. That was and still is an important highway, 
connecting with the main caravan route to Egypt. 

To see for yourself the orchards and pastures of Dothan and 
the old road, use the stereograph entitled "Plain of Dothan 
where Joseph was sold to the Ishmaelites,*' 

On, 

There still remains, a few miles from Cairo, an interesting 
landmark which we may feel certain Joseph many a time saw 
with his own eyes. 

Find on our Egypt map (Cairo and vicinity, page 47) the 
number 6a. If you stand to-day at that spot, you see directly 
before you a stone monument over sixty feet high. It is a single 
block of reddish granite, cut into obelisk form. Down the 
middle of each tall face inscriptions are cut into the stone. The 
hieroglyphics that you see tell about the setting-up of the obelisk 
by a king of Egypt, as part of a national celebration. 

At the time when Joseph was Pharaoh's prime minister there 
was an old city here named On, and this obelisk was one of a 
pair standing before its great temple. Joseph married the 
daughter of the chief priest of the temple. 

To see for yourself this monument, which was old in Joseph's 
day, use the stereograph entitled "The sole survivor of a great 
city — the obelisk of Heliopolis, Egypt" 

Famine Record, 

In connection with the story of the seven years' famine 
during Joseph's administration, it will be interesting to see the 
Egyptian record of a seven years* failure of crops, as inscribed 
thousands of years ago, on a rock at the first cataract of the Nile. 
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Notes printed on the back of the stereograph mount give the 
ffist of the inscribed record. Use the stereograph entitled 
''Remarkable inscription of a seven years* famine, Island of tiehcl, 
Egypt:' 
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CHAPTER V. 



Joseph the Ruler 



Lesson Passages :— Genesis 41:39-43; 42:1-20; 44:18- 

34; 45:1-15. 
Lesson Aim. 

To show how thoroughness wins success^ and forgive- 
ness makes friends. 
How TO Teach the Lesson. 

Picture Joseph in prison; then summoned out to the 
court of the king; his interpretation of the dreams; his 
sudden elevation. 

The work of a ruler is difficult. A man must not only 
have native gifts; but be trained to be successful. Joseph 
was most successful. A\Tiy? Show how the different ele- 
ments in his training contributed to his success. His 
hardships had given him sympathy, so he was able to un- 
derstand the people. His training as Potiphar's overseer 
had made him acquainted with business methods — lie had 
become wise and diligent. His life in the prison had given 
him an opportunity to study the history and the laws of 
Egypt. It was a jump from the prison to the palace. 
Many must have looked on it with misgiving; but Joseph 
showed that he was competent. His faithfulness in little 
things had brought its reward. Some men advance slowly, 
step by step to prominence and power. Other men reach 
power at a bound; but no man can act wisely in a posi- 
tion of power unless he has been slowly prepared for it. 
Had Joseph been released before this time he would have 
missed this opportunity. 

Then come to the climax of the story, the visit of the 
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brothers. Joseph had reached the position of which he had 
dreamt; and they came bowing down before him. Now is 
his chance to "get even/^ How does he use it? His wis- 
dom and selfcontrol are seen here in striking fashion. 
First he will rescue Benjamin from their hands. 

So he contrives to get Benjamin in his possession. Then 
he conquers them by forgiving them. Bring out the story 
in all its winning vividness. 

The dramatic interest of the story may be heightened 
by letting the different members of the class impersonate 
the characters — one Joseph, one Benjamin, and one Judah. 

Let the teacher have his analytic outline of Joseph's 
life thoroughly prepared, and go over it with the class. 
Find out from each member what trait in Joseph's char- 
acter appeals to him to live. 

LIBEAEY SELECTIONS. 
Not many young (or old) persons realize that one may 
often conquer both himself and his enemy by refusing to 
fight instead of by pugnacity. The idea that conquest is 
always a result of superior physical force, or strategic skill, 
or obstinate endurance is an idea that has to be driven out 
of the average mind. That gentleness, kindness, gener- 
osity, forgiveness, magnanimity, are genuine powers, dy- 
namic agencies, for working great results against the gros- 
ser and more brutal agencies, must be gradually learned 
as an indubitable fact. — Patterson Du Bois. 

The Tbansformation of Sorrow. 

You will find any number of narratives that wind up 
with the prOiSperity of their heroes; but I cannot at pres- 
ent recall another in which the trial is found to be a part 
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of the prosperity. Noah emerges from the flood into the 
simshine; but the flood remains a calamity still. Daniel 
is saved from the lions; but he is saved by the allaying of 
their fury. Job gets back his possessions; but he gets 
them back as a reversal of his adverse circumstances, not 
as a result of these circumstances. The case of Joseph is 
very different. His peculiarity is not that he rises to a 
pinnacle of earthly splendor; most of the Old Testament 
figures do that. It is that his splendor has come out of 
his dungeon. We are made to see, to feel that he would 
never have been on the pinnacle at all if it had not been 
for his misfortunes in the. valley, that his sunshine has come 
from his suffering, that the avenue of shade has led him 
to the palace of light. 

I have said that this is a unique experience in the Old 
Testament; but it is the universal experience in the New. 
The New Testament is nearer to the view of suffering ex- 
pressed in the portrait of Joseph than to any other theory 
whatever. The doctrine of the Gospel is, not simply that 
after dark the light comes, but that the garment which at 
night we call dark is that which in the morning we pro- 
nounce luminous. The words of the latest Evangelist are, 
"Your sorrow shall be turned into joy.^^ It is the trans- 
formation of sorrow rather than the abolition of sorrow 
that is contemplated. The watchword of Christianity is 
"perfect through suffering." The glory of Christ is not 
something which he reaches as a compensation for the 
cross; it is the lifting up of the cross itself. It has be- 
come a simple matter of history that Christ has triumphed 
by the very steps which were taken to defeat ffim. — "The 
Kepresentative Men of the Bible,'^ Matheson, 
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The Character of Joseph. 

The character of Joseph is one that is singularly ami- 
able and free from faults. He is the true son, the true 
brother, the true servant. Loyal and faithful, disinter- 
ested and sincere, modest and considerate, he wins the 
confidence and esteem of all right-minded persons with 
whom he has to do. He is obedient to duty in whatever 
position he finds himself — whether feeding his father's 
sheep, or attending to his master's house, or acting for the 
keeper of the prison, or invested by Pharaoh with author- 
ity over Egypt. "Jehovah was with him'^ is the signifi- 
cant phrase by which the narrator indicates the divine ap- 
proval of his conduct. In misfortune he is resigned, and 
does not complain. He resists temptation. In spite of 
their cruel treatment of him, he bears his brethren no 
grudge; even after his father's death he is as generous 
and magnanimous as before. He has deep and true affec- 
tion; his younger brother and his father are ever foremost 
in his thoughts. He has a lively sense of dependence upon 
God and of his duty toward Him. He is conscious that 
he is in God's hands, who overrules evil that good may 
come, and effects His purposes even though it may be with- 
out the knowledge and against the wishes of the actual 
agents. — Article "Joseph," Hastings* Dictionary of the 
Bible. 

Visiting the Lesson Places. 

The Temple of Karnak, Thebes. 
The dramatic scenes between the Hebrew sons of Jacob and 
the Egyptian viceroy probably took place in some splendid palace 
which was l«Bg ago destroyed. Wooden beams and planks decay 
or are burned; the sun-dried bricks Avhich Avere used in Egyptian 
house-building crumble into dust; so Ave have to-day no chance 
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to see a real Egyptian palace. But some of the stone temples 
which were standing at the time when Jacob's sons came down 
from Palestine can still give us an idea of the magnificence of 
old Egypt. 

Find on some general map of Egypt the location of the city 
of Thebes, about 450 miles south of Cairo. If you go to-day to 
where the great temple of Karnak stood on the east bank of the 
river at old Thebes, you find there a long aisle between two rows 
of enormous stone pillars. Each pillar is 65 feet high (compare 
it with the height of the Sunday School room), and so thick 
that it would take six grown men clasping hands to form a circle 
around it. Beyond the end of the aisle is part of a very high 
wall of stone, and beyond that you can see a feathery palm tree 
on the bank of the Nile. Though the river itself is not in sight, 
you can see in the far distance part of the cliff's over beyond it 
at the west. 

Coming, as Joseph's brothers did, from a country where even 
rich cattle-owners lived in very simple, plain fashion, it is no 
wonder that the sight of such majestic architecture with 
luxurious furnishings made the visiting Hebrews greet the power- 
ful governor with all the customary Oriental expressions of 
respect (Gen. 42: 6). 

To see for yourself the picturesque grandeur of this pillared 
aisle at old Thebes, use the stereograph entitled "The famous 
colonnade of the great hypostyle hall, Temple of Karnak, Egypt." 

Winnowing Grain in Egypt. 
Ever since the beginning of history the Nile valley farms 
occupying pieces of ground alongside the river, have been famous 
for their fine crops. To-day's lesson shows us that their reputa- 
tion was well known in Palestine more than 3,500 years ago. 
To see for yourself Egyptian farmers winnowing grain in the 
old-fashioned way by hand, just as they had winnowed the 
supplies which were sold to the Hebrews (Gen. 42: 45), use the 
stereograph entitled "The icinnowing of the grain after threshing 
— field u'ork of peasant laborers." 
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Moses the Prince 



LEsaoN Passages:— Exodus l:r-14; 2; Acta 7:17-^9; 

Hebrews 11:34-27/ 
Lesson Aim, 

To teach the importaDce of tlie right choosing of i 
life-work in order to do the best for God and man. 

How TO Teach the Lesson* 

Briefly review the inanner in which the Israeli tea camt 
down to Egypt^ — tlieir grov^^th there^ tlie coming of a new 
dynasty to the tlirone, the success of the great King Hani- 
esea IL. liia conquests, his building projectSj how his pub- 
lic improvements were carried on. The result was seen 
in the oppression of the Jeiivs, 

Then come to the birth of Moses^ hia discoTery by 
the daughter of Pharaoh, and lutroduction to the court of 
the king. Note his early education, probably in Helio- 
polia, the great college of Egypt, Here HerodotuB, the 
great historiaUj gathered much of the material for his his- 
tory; here Plato spent 14 years. It was the centre of 
the sun worship. The Egyptians were the most learned 
people of this period of antiquity. They had a noble and 
inspiring history. Back of their idol worship was a fine 
philosophy J which was contined, however to the priests and 
the learned. They had a very good knowledge of astron- 
oraj. They to*day use the Egj'ptian calendar, slightlj 
changed by Pope Gregory in 1582, Their laws were based 
on fundamental principles of justice. They had an inter- 
esting literaturey part of which has been preaerred for us. 
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Moses was instructed in all this. Then the opportunity 
came to choose a. life work. For a time Moses served the 
state in a high place. Egypt at this time was the most 
powerful nation of the world, and a great career seemed 
opening up for Moses as the victorious leader of her 
armies. But he had not forgotten his own people. He 
interested himself in their life. At this time they were 
suffering injustice. Picture the way in which public 
works were conducted then, built by forced labor, and con- 
trast it with the way in which we build our great public 
works such as the Panama Canal, or the New York Sub- 
way. Get the scholars to feel the injustice of the condi- 
tions then and the great improvement which has taken 
place. Why have we improved ? Because the Spirit of God 
has been leading us and has been working through indi- 
vidual men here and there who have protested against bad 
conditions and tried to improve them. Moses was one of 
these men. 

Holding a high position at the court of Pharaoh, he 
protested against the injustice his people were suffering. 
His protest was useless. Moved by indignation he acted 
hastily and killed a taskmaster, for which he was com- 
pelled to flee away that he might escape the officers of 
justice. If he were to put an end to this social injustice, 
he must learn, patience and wisdom. 

Have the scholars mention some others who have 
fought against injustice — ^Wilberf orce in England, who put 
an end to slavery in Great Britain — ^Lord Shaftesbury, 
Lincoln, etc. Are there no social wrongs for us to right ? 
How shall we do it? Not in the way Moses began. We 
must learn patience and wisdom. 
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Moses in the Desert. 

Picture the life in the desert. Here Moses gradually 
came to occupy a position of influence and power. He be- 
came the son-in-law of the chief. Was the time in the 
desert lost? It was through this very desert he was soon 
to lead his people. How important for him to know every 
path — where to find water, how to control men in the 
desert. He had been impatient and hasty. Here, he 
quietly matures his plans. 

Make an analysis for yourself of Moses' life. 

1. Moses in Egypt. 
(a) A Student. 
(6) A General. 

(c) A Social Eeformer. 

2. Moses in Midian. 

(a) A Fugitive. 

(b) A Protector of the Weak. 

(c) A Man of Influence. 

LIBEARY SELECTIONS. 

Moses might have confidently looked forward, to some 
such a position under Eameses II as Ptah-ases had held 
under Aseskaf, or as Her-hor afterward held under the 
last Eameses, had he been content to make no change in 
the character of his life. 

But underneath the smooth current of his life of alter- 
nate luxury at the court, and comparative hardness in the 
camp and in the discharge of his military duties, there had 
lurked from youth to manhood a secret discontent, perhaps 
a secret ambition. 

But what method was possible? As an Egyptian, it was 
evident that lie could do nothing. If he remained an 
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Egyptian, if he clung to his court life, he must be content 
to resign the hope of being ever his brethren's deliverer. 
The alternative was for him to cast in his lot with them, 
to make himself one of them so that they should accept 
him as their leader, and then, when occasion offered, to put 
himself at their head, and break the Egyptian yoke. 

The time had arrived, as it arrives to most of us in the 
course of our careers on earth, to make the great decision, 
for God and conscience or against them. On the one side 
were all "the treasures of Egypt" — not the mere gold and 
silver that would naturally fall to his lot if he lived on as 
a prince in the royal palace, but the luxury, the culture, 
the enjoyments of the court — dainty fare, and grand ban- 
quets, and the charms of music, painting, and statuary — 
and sports and hunting parties, fishing and fowling, the 
chase of the lion and the antelope, and chains and collars, 
proofs of the king's good will. On the other side were con- 
science, and honor, and natural affection, and patriotism, 
and that keen longing for the higher and the nobler life 
which is an essential part of all great natures. — "Moses, 
His Life and Times," Rawlinson, 

The Transitional Twelfth Century B. C. 

The beginning of the twelfth century B. C. is memor- 
able as a great transitional epoch in ancient history. It 
saw the decline of the first Babylonian Empire. In the 
west the second great world empire, Egypt, torn by civil 
wars within and attacked from without by northern hordes, 
entered its eclipse. Assyria began to gather its forces for 
that series of conquests which ended in the mastery of the 
ancient Semitic world. From Mesopotamia the Arameans 
moved westward and southward to take possession of 
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northern Syria. Along the shore from southern Asia 
Minor came the ancestors of the Philistines to break the 
power of Egypt and to find a home on the rich, rolling 
plains of southwestern Palestine. From Egypt certain 
Hebrew tribes went forth as fugitives, and began that 
memorable movement which led them at last to the land 
of Canaan and the possession of central Palestine. With 
the twelfth century the earliest chapter of human history, 
which represented over three millenniums of magnificent 
achievement and splendor, closes, and a new era of politi- 
cal, intellectual, and religious progress opens. — Condensed 
from "The Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrev^ His- 
TORY,'' Kent, 

Visiting the Lesson Places. 

Luxor. 

Find again on some general map of Egypt the site of old 
Thebes. We have here a ground plan of one of its old temples 



o Ifl 




on the east side of the river. If you stand to-day at the spot 
marked 8, and look southwest over the space between those two 
lines which spread from 8, you find yourself on the top of an 
ancient stone tower with a maze of walls and beautiful carved 
pillars directly before you — fragments of splendid buildings which 
Moses may very likely have seen. Beyond the ruins is a grove of 
palm trees, and farther to the right you see the broad level of 
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the river Nile, sweeping along toward you, with a plain on its 
farther (west) side, where a great city used to stand when Moses 
was alive. Thebes was, in fact, during Moses' lifetime, or not 
far from that period, one of the richest, most famous, and most 
influential cities in the whole world. Immense numbers of work- 
ingmen and women here labored hard to earn a shabby living. 
Enterprising individuals, with clear heads and plenty of capital, 
were making great fortunes in business; their vessels were con- 
tinually passing by here up and down this river, to load and un- 




JIIaE Patent No. 666,669 by Underwood k Underwood.. 
Pat'd in Great Brituiu. 

load goods. Troops of priests of various ranks were continually 
conducting religious services and ceremonies at the temples here, 
where you now find only deserted courtyards. 

To see for yourself the Nile and the level site of the old city 
and the beautiful remains of an old temple, use the stereograph 
entitled "Magnificent desolation — deserted temple of Luxor, S. W. 
from first pylon, Egypt." 

Brick Making. 
In the district of the lower Nile was the town of Crocodil- 
opolis. If you stand to-day on the site of the ancient town, you 
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may see a modern brickyard where Egyptian laborers do exactly 
the same kind of work that certain of the Israelites had to do 
in Moses' day. A stiflf mass of mud is shaped in a wooden mold 
and then the bricks are laid out in the sun to dry and harden. 
They are not fired in a kiln like our bricks; as Egypt is practi- 
cally a rainless land, a mere block of dried mud (much like the 
"adobe" of Mexico) lasts a long time. 

To see the work for yourself, use the stereograph entitled 
"Brickmaking, the task of the Hebrews , as seen to-day in Egypt.'* 

The Nile. 
In connection with the story of Moses' early life, look off from 
the position marked 8b on the Cairo map (page 47). Use a 
stereograph entitled ''The palm-fringed Nile, Egypt." It is a 
glimpse near the modern city of Cairo. 
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Moses the Law Giver 

IjEsson Passages: — Exodus 3:1-15; 5:1-8; 12:29-36; 

14:2-29; 21:17. 
LiEssoN Aim. 

To show the necessity of God's leadership and wise 
statesmanship in the formation of national life. 
How TO Teach the Lesson. 

Emphasize these two factors in the emancipation of the 
Hebrew slaves and their development into an independent 
nation. In one way, it all goes back to God's leadership; 
because He had been preparing Moses for the task. But 
Moses heard the call and responded to it. Do not attempt 
to give the history of the Exodus. Simply touch on the 
facts which illustrate the two points to be brought out. 

Briefly review the way in which Moses had been pre- 
pared for his task. The lesson begins with the call which 
Moses received at the burning bush. The call of God 
comes to eacli man. Its outward setting varies, but in- 
wardly it is always a conviction of duty. No two men are 
called in the same way' The importance of this story is 
seen in Moses' instant response, not in the peculiar out- 
ward circumstances of the call. 

In Egypt, when he had first attempted to right the 
wrongs of his people he had acted hastily. He had not 
appreciated the gravity of the contest. Now he under- 
stood it, shrank from it, yet was willing to go when sum- 
moned by God. 

Picture his courage and address in standing before 
Pharaoh; his faith in ascribing the calamities which were 
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troubling the Egyptians directly to God as a judgment 
upon them for their treatment of Israel; his skill in or- 
ganizing the people and getting them ready for flight. 
Then dwell on the final night of terror, the sacrifice, the 
hasty meal, and the flight. 

Bring out the quiet faith of Moses at the Eed Sea. The 
rolling back of the waters was due to a perfectly natural 
cause, the rising of the East wind. Yet coming as it did 
and when it did, it shows that God controls the course of 
Nature for the furtherance of His own good purpose. 

Then go at once to the scene at Mount Sinia. Explain 
the agreement which the Israelites made with Jehovah, 
and with each other. They entered into partnership. God 
was one of the partners and as long as they were faithful 
to the articles of the agreement God would be on their side. 
Then came the declaration of God's will for them in the 
Ten Commandments, summing up their duty to God and 
to man. This was part of the contract. As long as tliey 
kept these laws God would be with them. 

These laws are to-day at the basis of organized society. 
There can be no lasting social order which is not based on 
justice; no decent civilization, no permanent national life, 
which is not founded on the ideas of justice and morality 
expressed by these commandments. Men cannot live to- 
gether in peace and harmony except under these condi- 
tions. Show how they apply to the large and rich civiliza- 
tion of to-day just as surely as to the more simple life of 
those early ages. There are more ways in which a man 
can steal now than then; but honesty is still as necessary. 
Society would soon disintegrate if all men were dishonest. 

Go on with the analysis of Moses' life and character, as 
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seen in his response to God^s call, his dealing with Phar- 
aoh, his preparation of the people for flight, his conduct 
at the Bed Sea and the giving of the law. 

LIBRARY SELECTIONS. 
There are moments when vast blessings are gained 
by our own exertion. Such, in Jewish history, was the 
conquest of Palestine by Joshua, the deliverances wrought 
by Gideon, by Samson, and by David. Such, in Christian 
history were the revolutions effected by Clovis, by Charle- 
magne, by Alfred, by Joan of Arc, and by Luther. But 
there are moments of still higher interest when deliverance 
is brought about not by any human energy but by causes 
beyond our own control. Such, in Christian history, are 
the raising of the siege of Leyden, and the overthrow of 
the Armada; and such, above all, was the passage of the 
Red Sea. — Stanley, 

Moses in Training. 

God had His man in training for the crises, with all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians locked up in his brain while 
he was herding sheep over in Midian. What has he made 
of himself? Only a shepherd? Yes, more; he has made a 
hero of himself, for he has sacrificed all his chances, all 
his personal ambitions, for his oppressed people. His 
worldly prospects were even greater than Joseph's, and he 
might have risen to greater power and influence than he. 

But in one moment, he sacrificed all to help one op- 
pressed and maltreated brother of his race. God has not 
providentially saved and educated this superlative man to 
herd sheep. God knows his power and his worth, and God 
knows where to lay His hand on him when He is ready to 
make some splendid history with him. How often has 
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Providence kept a great man in obscurity until he has been 
ready to surprise his enemies by calling him to the front . 
A Cromwell^ a Luther, a Paul, a David, a Moses — each 
is there in reserve, the true man of destiny, with whose 
power God is to surprise the world and work out its salva- 
tion. — Frank Milton Bristol, 

The Character of Moses. 

He endured "as seeing Him that is invisible." The 
faith of Moses almost never wavers. Whether Pharaoh 
threatens his life, or the Eed Sea and the Egyptians shut 
him in, or the people are "almost ready to stone him," or 
Amalek meets him in the way and seeks to destroy both 
him and his people, or, for the people's sin, he is condemned 
to eight and thirty years of aimless wandering in the wild- 
erness, or his tribe rises up and seeks to shake off his rule, 
or his nearest and dearest forsake him, or the entire nation 
proposes to put itself under another leader, or Sihon blocks 
his entrance into Palestine, or Balak seeks enchantments 
against him, or Og, the giant, comes out to battle against 
him at Edrei, Moses remains firm, unmoved. In every diffi- 
culty he flies to Him, entreats Him, beseeches Him, im- 
plores His mercy. His protection, His gracious favor. His 
forgiveness. 

But of all his qualities, the most characteristic is his 
unselfishness. His own interest, his own advancement, is 
never his motive. In Egypt, he abdicates his princely 
rank, and throws himself into the almost hopeless cause 
of his oppressed brethren; in Midian he is quite content 
to be a shepherd, and aims at no higher condition; when 
the time for his call comes all his efforts are directed to- 
ward escaping compliance with the call; in the early por- 
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tion of his ministry he pushes Aaron to the front, and re- 
mains himself in the background; at Sinai he declines to 
be put in the position of Abraham. Forced to the front 
himself when troubles thicken, he assumes no state, takes 
no titles of honor, claims no position for his sons, either 
in his own lifetime or afterward; assigns the succession to 
a stranger. — "Moses^ His Life and Times/^ Rawlinson, 

The personal characteristics of the prophet are too 
faintly drawn to admit of any fuller delineation. But one 
feature is indisputably marked out. No modem word 
seems exactly to correspond to that which our translators 
have rendered "the meekest of men," but which rather ex- 
pressed, "enduring,'' "afflicted,'' ^"heedless of self." This, 
at any rate, is the trait most strongly impressed on all his 
actions from first to last. So in Egypt he threw himself 
into the thankless cause of his oppressed brethren; at his 
earliest call he prayed that Aaron might be the leader in- 
stead of himself; at Sinai he besought that his name 
might be blotted out if only his people might be spared. 

To labor and not to see the end of our labors; to sow 
and not to reap; to be removed from this earthly scene 
before our work has been appreciated, and when it will be 
carried on not by ourselves, but by others — is a law so com- 
mon in the highest characters of history, that none can be 
said to be altogether exempt from its operation. 

"But life did never to one man allow 
Time to discover worlds and conquer too." 

The imagery thus nobly used to describe the promise 
and the self-denial of intellectual labor, is still more true 
of the many reformers, martyrs, and missionaries, John 
Huss, Tyndale, Francis Xavier, Howard, who, in all times 
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of the church, have died on the threshold of their reward, 
in hope, not in possession. — "History op the Jewish 
Church,'' Stanley. 

True greatness is always at the service of humanity. 
From the time of Moses superlative soids have sacrificed 
themselves for the common good. To promote the freedom 
and welfare of their country and race the noblest minds of 
this world's history have b6en willing and glad to forego 
the pleasures of the world. No hero in majesty of stature 
overtops Moses. Again atid again was he put to the test, 
and never did his heroism fail him ; never did self-interest 
.conquer within him his love of his race and his purpose to 
sacrifice himself for their freedom and salvation. What 
an example to genius, learning, power, statesmanship! 
That great life was a lifelong service, and in that service 
was the true greatness of the greatest man of recorded 
iime. — Frank Milton Bristol. 

Visiting the Lesson Places. 

The Old Pharaoh. 

Though the Israelite oppression took place more than three 
thousand years ago, the researches of modern archaeologists in 
Egypt have made it possible for us to know how the Pharaoh 
of that period actually looked. A great many portrait statues 
of Rameses II. were made in diflferent parts of his kingdom, and 
several exist at this day, plainly marked with his name. One 
place where we can see them is in front of an old riverside 
temple at Abu Simbel, far up the Nile at the south. 

Suppose you stand to-day on a great drift of sand part way 
up the steep west bank of the Nile, with the river waters down 
at the left. Directly before you is a part of the rocky body of 
the bank from which the sand has been cleared away, as snow is 
cleared from before a house. And here you see the front of an 
enortnous temple, not built by putting blocks of stone together, 
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but hollowed out of a solid cliflf. Nearly the whole space of the 
temple front you see occupied by enormous statues. Two of these 
are almost perfect and practically alike. They are portrait 
statues of the king who refused to let the Israelite slaves leave 
his dominions. In Exodus (5: 1-2) you can read of the frank 
contempt with which he told Moses he neither knew mor cared 
anything about the God of the Hebrews. And that was quite 
natural, for this same Rameses was himself considered by pious 
Egyptians as being really a sort of god on his own account. You 
can see even to-day, carved in the rock wall above the heads of 
the statues, a hieroglyphic inscription which credits the old 
monarch with being a divine personage. 

Beyond the marvelous old temple front you see a long stretch 
of the Nile, flowing toward you on its journey to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

To see for yourself the sculptured face of the haughty old 
king with whom Moses had the epoch-making struggle, use the 
stereograph entitled *' Looking up the river across front of Ahu 
Sirnbel templeJ* 

Brickioork of Old Hebrews, 
Recent excavations have brought to light in northeastern 
Egypt, near the present Suez Canal, the remains of great ware- 
houses in which supplies used to be stored for use in the defense 
of the frontier. It is believed that they are what the Bible 
describes as the "treasure houses" of the king of Pithom ( Exodus 
1: 11). To see them for yourself use the stereograph entitled 
''Brick store-chambers of Pithom, a city built by Hebrew bonds- 
men" 
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Moses the Leader 

Lesson Passages: — Exodus 18:13-26; Numbers 12:17- 
31; 14: 1-24; 21: 31-35; Deuteronomy 1: 1-5; 34. 

Lesson Aim. 

To teach the necessity of leadership in civic affairs and 
the show the value of Moses' life as one of the world's 
greatest leaders. 

How TO Teach the Lesson. 

There are three lessons on the life of Moses. The first 
is devoted to his preparation for his life work, the second 
to the escape from Egypt and the giving of the law. This 
lesson is intended to sum up his life as a leader and to 
teach the importance of leadership in the life of the 
nation. 

There is nothing which is so much needed to-day in all 
departments of life as wise^ efficient and unselfish leader- 
ship. There are many perplexing questions which face 
modern society; in politics, in city government, in social 
life, in industry and the relations between capital and 
labor. 

If we are to meet these questions properly we need 
leaders of the right sort, trained men, moved by indigna- 
tion against injustice as Moses was, but not carried away 
by it as he was in the beginning, when he slew the Egyp- 
tian. Men of religious feeling, of love for humanity, and 
of high ideals for human society. Men who understand 
the past and are prepared to build on it, because any per- 
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manent betterment of human society must be built up on 
the accomplishments of the past. 

The leader who was to make a nation of free men out 
of a mob of slaves needed all these qualities, and Moses 
had them all. If it had not been for his leadership, they 
never would hav^ reached the borders of the Promised 
Land in a condition to possess it. 

Analyze for yourself Moses' qualities as a leader .and 
show how he used them. Courage, decision, love of justice, 
ability to train men and use them in minor positions, deep 
religious faith lie back of it all. 

During the period of his leadership Moses welded the 
nation together, gave it a constitution, and an organization. 
. He drafted and drilled an army, he established courts of 
justice, he taught the necessity of worship. The effects of 
this leadership are still seen in the world. Our laws are 
based on the mosaic code. The desire for social justice, 
which is so marked a feature of our time, is seen in all of 
Moses' life. We cannot hope to attain any reformation of 
society, except on the lines laid down by Moses, adding to 
the law of justice given by him the new law of love given 
by the Lord Jesus. 

It is a harder task to train a people for the proper use 
of freedom than it is to lead their armies in successful 
battle. The statesmen and educators who are training the 
Filipinos for self-government have a larger and more diffi- 
cult task than the soldiers had who conquered them. 

LIBRARY SELECTIONS. 
The Result of the Forty Years Wandering. 

We can now estimate the significance to the Hebrews 
of their wilderness experiences. The necessities and hard- 
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ships of their life gradually and inevitably gave them 
habits of courage, persistence, and self-denial. 

Their strenuous life developed physical strength and 
endurance, courage and skill in warfare. It impressed 
upon them the necessity and advantages of combined ac- 
tion, and facilitated the work of Moses in moulding the 
incipient nation. Their constant feeling of hunger and 
fear of attack deepened their sense of dependence upon 
divine power. Their simple religious life, enabled Moses 
to impress upon them his own sense of Jehovah's constant 
presence and care for His people. On the other hand as 
their judge and prophet, he was able definitely to illustrate 
those simple ethical principles, which appear from the 
first to have been the cornerstone of IsraePs faith and 
civilization. Thus, in divine Providence, quietly, out in 
the solitude and privation of the wilderness, under the 
leadership of one of the world's great prophets, a nation, 
ambitious, strong of limb and loyal to its God and leader, 
was being prepared for the destiny which awaited it. — 
"Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrev7 History," Kent, 
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Joshua the Warrior 

Lesson Passages: — Exodus 17:8-14; Numbers 14:6-10; 
Joshua 1: 1-11; 7:6-12; 14:6-12; 24. 

Lesson Aim. 

To show the importance of obedience to the call of 
duty. 

How TO Teach the Lesson. 

First become familiar with the life of Joshua. See 
how he had been drilled in obedience, so that he always 
responded to the call of duty. He was a soldier. 

Tell the class that they are to study the career of a 
great soldier. Begin the study with the death of Moses. 
Picture the perplexity of the people without their leader. 
But God had not deserted them. "God buries the worker 
but carries on the work." 

Joshua the close friend of Moses receives his commis- 
sion as general. He has worked up to this position of 
command because of his obedience. "No man can com- 
mand others until he can first command himself." 

Then go back in Joshua's life. Show how he acted 
as Moses' chief of staff in the battle with Amalek. The 
qualities he displayed as a spy. Spying is dangerous work. 
Eecall the stories of Andre and Hale. It was a long and 
dangerous journey up to the heart of Palestine, such a 
dangerous journey that ten of them came back frightened 
to death. When Joshua came back he had to face a panic- 
stricken mob. 

Then come back to Joshua as general. It will be well 
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to assign the description of one battle to each member of 
the class ; let him read it up beforehand and describe it to 
the class. 

Bring out especially his qualities as seen in the capture 
of Ai and the rescue of Gibeon. In the capture of Ai, he 
was defeated but not downcast. He sought out the cause 
of his defeat, removed it and went on to battle. Bring out 
the shrewd tactics he used to capture Ai. The next battle 
he fought in behalf of others. He had made a league with 
the Gibeonites, and they were in danger, so he hastened to 
their assistance. In somewhat the same way, the United 
States went to the assistance of Cuba in the war with 
Spain. We are often called upon to battle for the rights 
of others. Generally it is safer to battle for other's rights 
than for our own. We have to fight for the rights of 
children; that they may not be compelled to go to work 
before they have gone through school. Get the scholars 
to mention other opportunities we have to struggle on 
behalf of others. 

Show the successful strategy of Joshua's campaign. He 
separated the North from the South, as Burgoyne tried to 
do in the Kevolutionary war. Then he turned on the 
South and defeated it, and then turned to the North, de- 
feating each section in detail. 

Be sure to leave time to dwell on his qualities as a 
statesman. He was a man of prayer. At every crisis he 
sought help from God. He followed good examples, look- 
ing up to Moses as his hero. He realized that the Israelites 
could not hope to possess the land unless they settled down 
as colonists and were governed by just laws. 

So he divided up the land among them. He enforced 
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the laws of Moses, and in the last scene of his life he 
called on the people to renew their covenant with God as 
the Chief Ruler. Point out how necessary it is to-day for 
the nation to have righteous laws and for them to be 
properly executed. Have the scholars name some men who 
are struggling in public life for such things. 

Make for yourself an analysis of Joshua's life and char- 
acter, as a general, as a statesman, as a religious man. 

LIBRARY SELECTIONS. 

Here there emerges into heroic prominence that type 
which everywhere else has been esteemed the reverse of 
heroic — the man who obeys orders. We should have missed 
something if in this Gallery there had been no place pre- 
pared for him, if the sphere of subordinate duty had been 
the one spot where the possibility of heroism was not rec- 
ognized. Hitherto, as these successive figures have passed 
before us, we have not found a representative of subordi- 
nate duty. All the spheres we have examined have been 
those of leaders or of such as wish to be leaders. Abraham 
seeks to found a state. Jacob aspires to establish a priest- 
hood. Joseph dreams of a city of gold. Moses aims at 
universal legislation. There has been no place as yet for 
the follower, the man who obeys orders. There has been 
no recognition of those whose mission is not to plan, but 
to execute, and whose action constitutes three-fourths of 
the conduct of life. . . . Xo prophetic vision was required, 
no foresight, no insight. The thing wanted was, rather, 
an absense of these qualities — a man who would not look 
before him, who would not look within him, who would 
simply listen for the word of command, and do as he was 
bid...".. 
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And so, the army of Gibeon and the army of Israel join 
hands against the host of the Amorites ; and there is fought 
one of the bloodiest fights of history. It is to me one of 
the most interesting battles of the Bible, because it is 
fought, not for revenge, not for supremacy, not even for 
the cause of the Hebrew race, but simply and solely for 
motives humanitarian — for honor, for chivalry. It is 
fought in behalf of a foreign land, in the impulse of human 
generosity, in obedience to the claims of man as man. One 
would almost think that the principles of the universal 
Decalogue had begun to inoculate the people of Israel, and 
that through the roar of battle and the clang of national 
jealousies there were discerned already the still small voice 
of brotherhood. — "The Eepresentative Men of the 
BiBLE,'^ Matheson. 

"Anakim'" in Our Inheritance. 

Some of the highest blessings are fenced about with the 
greatest difficulties. (1) No earthly inheritance is with- 
out its peculiar disadvantages. Some of the "Anakim'^ 
which resist us in our efforts to fulfil our mission are : (a) 
the evil in our own heart, for example, indolence, fear, 
earthliness; (6) the temptations of the world, arising from 
bad examples, customs, distracting pleasures; (c) direct 
hindrance in persecution and opposition, growing out of 
the world^s ignorance, prejudice, envy, etc. (2) Never- 
theless it is best for us to have such an inheritance. Diffi- 
culties (a) try our faith and courage; (6) give scope for 
energy and devotion; (c) make the ultimate peace the 
more blessed. — A deny. 

There are those who sigh for holiness and beauty of 
character, but they are not willing to endure the toils, fight 
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the battles, and make the self-sacrifices necessary to win 
these celestial heights. They want a larger spiritual in- 
heritance, but they have no thought of taking it in prime- 
val forests which their own hands must cut down. — J. B, 
Miller. 

When Cyrus the Great desired to enlist the Persian 
warriors to join in his plans, he assembled the army on a 
certain day and place, and provided each with an ax. He 
inarched them into the forest, and made them toil all day 
in cutting down trees, with coarse food and little rest. The 
next day he brought them to a great banquet, with abund- 
ant meat and rich wines in profusion, and bade them feast 
and be merry. They enjoyed it all the more after the hard 
fare of the previous day, and joined in merry songs and 
tales and dances. At evening Cyrus called them together, 
and asked which service they liked best. Then he said to 
them, ^If you follow me, you will enjoy ease, abundance, 
and luxury. If you refuse, you must toil on in privations 
and hardships as you do now, and so end your days.'' — Con- 
densed from "Cyrus the Great," Abhott. 

Joshua's Name. 

It is not often, either in sacred or common history, that 
we are justified in pausing on anything so outward (and 
usually) so accidental as a name. But, if ever there be an 
exception, it is in the case of Joshua. In him it first ap- 
pears with an appropriateness which the narrative describes 
as intentional. His original name Hoshea, "Salvation," is 
transformed into Jehoshua, or Joshua, "God's Salvation" 
and this according to the modifications which Hebrew 
names underwent in their passage through the Greek lan- 
guage, took, in the later ages of the Jewish Church, some- 
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times the form of Jason, but more frequently that which 
has now become indelibly impressed upon history as the 
greatest of all names: Jesus. — "History of the Jewish 
Church/' Stanley. 

Visiting the Lesson Places. 

Hebron. 

Find on our Judea map (page 18) the number 10a at Hebron. 
// you stand to-day at the spot marked 10a and look south over 
the space inclosed between those two lines which spread from 10a, 
you see almost directly before you a very high wall of stone 
masonry, enclosing a large space with tall, whitewashed towers 
at diagonally opposite corners. This is the Machpelah Mosque, 
which stands on ground that Abraham used to own. The Hebrews 
who were born in Egypt had never seen this place, but they all 
knew well the old stories of Abraham and his sons. 

Beyond the high wall you catch glimpses, at the left and right, 
of the little, low houses of modern Hebron. Beyond them you 
see a succession of low pasture hills, and of the valleys where 
vineyards and orchard trees partly cover the irregular ground. 
It was over or around those hills and through those valleys that 
Caleb and the other Hebrew scouts came, to learn what the 
country was like. Scholars believe that the grapes and pomegra- 
nates and figs which they carried back to camp had grown in 
or near those very valleys before you. 

To see for yourself the wall enclosing Abraham's tomb, and 
the long stretch of hill country through which the scouts came, 
use the stereograph entitled "Mosque Machpelah, the burial place 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob" 

Jencho. 

Jericho, the town which Joshua besieged and captured, is a 
place perfectly well known to-day, though there is little left 
of the old town. Find on our Judea map (page 18) the number 
10. // you stand at the spot marked 10 and look southeast over 
the space between those lines which branch from it^ you see at 
our feet some crumbling stone masonry, and below you, straight 
ahead, an irregular, nearly level space, partly grown over with 
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^rass and bushes. That is where the town of Jericho stood when 
Joshua came here and captured the place. Beyond the site of 
the old city the ground drops to a lower level, reaching off more 
than four miles ahead to the Jordan River. When Joshua came 
here that lower plain was fertile and valuable land, covered with 
gardens, groves, and orchards. You cannot actually see the 
waters of the Jordan, but the long ridge of the highlands of 
Moab rises at the farther side of the river. The Israelites had 
camped somewhere on that ridge before they crossed .the river 
and came over here into the Promised Land. 

To see for yourself the eastern highlands from which Joshua's 
army crossed over, and the very place where they captured the 
heathen city, use the stereograph entitled "Plain of the Jordan 
southeast from ancient Jericho," 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Gideon the Jud^e 



Lesson Passages :— Judges 6:1-6, 25-32; 7; 8:22-23. 
Lesson Aim. 

To show the value and necessity of self-restraint. 
How TO Teach the Lesson. 

The keynote of this lesson is to be found in the words 
spoken of Gideon "though faint, yet pursuing.'^ Through 
all his life, there runs the note of self-restraint; he will 
not give way to his passions and appetites. Although in 
the beginning he is afraid, he does not yield to fear, but 
goes out to attack the enemy. He hesitates at destroying 
the altar of Baal; but, when convinced that it is God's 
will, he does it. The first impulse of the soldier is to 
gather as large an army as possible. In spite of that he 
sends back a great number to their homes, and selects, out 
of those left, only the persons who show self-restraint on 
their part in satisfying their thirst. In pursuing after the 
enemy, they become faint from hunger but they do not 
stop to satisfy their hunger. They keep on until the vic- 
tory is complete. To crown it all when they offer to make 
him king, he declines and will only rule them under Jeho- 
vah as their king. This quality made it possible for hioi 
to win all his victories. No man can hope to accomplish 
anything in this world unless he disciplines his impulses. 

To get the proper setting for the story begin the lesson 
with the map showing that Israel was not yet completely 
in possession of the land. Have the pupils indicate on the 
map the relative places of the tribes. (See the set of col- 
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ored Historical Littlefield maps; sixteen in all. 20 cents 
postpaid.) 

Then lead up to Gideon's exploits. Emphasize the 
bravery of his act in cutting down the grove of Baal. It 
is always harder to fight wickedness at home than abroad. 
As long as the people were divided in their allegiance, 
worshipping Baal to-day and Jehovah to-morrow, they could 
not hope for victory and freedom. Victory could only 
come to those who were loyal to Jehovah. The dangerous 
quality of Gideon's act is clearly seen in the morning when 
tiie people wanted to put him to death. There are many 
evil things at home we ought to fight against. Let us do 
our best to keep peace with foreign nations in order- that we 
may not have our attention distracted from these internal 
foes. 

Then take up the stratagem which Gideon used, show 
the necessity of having picked men in order to carry it out, 
and the shrewdness of the plan he used in order to pick 
out his men. 

Picked men are needed now — and always carry their 
point. A company of a hundred, selected and trained men, 
can put a mob of thousands to flight. 

Cromwell won his victories by picked men. Those 
which he kept he selected ^^ecause they had the fear of 
God'' and consequently they did not fear man. 

Now take up the analysis of Gideon's life and char- 
acter. 

As a citizen, he did his duty and made the best of what 
he had, threshing out his wheat the best way he could. 
When the time came he showed his courage in standing 
up for the right. 
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As a general he was shrewd, full of resources and per- 
sistent. As a statesman he was brave, conciliatory, and 
unselfish. 

LIBEARY SELECTIONS. 

Gideon did the best he could with what he had. lie 
could not thresh out his wheat on the threshing floor, which, 
for the sake of the wind, must be on a hilltop, in sight of 
the invaders. Gideon, therefore, took his grain to the wine- 
press, probably into the little house of the winepress, and 
there in a space not big enough to fling a flail in, he beat 
out the grain slowly and painfully and with rods. It is 
a picture of a man manfully doing the only duty possible 
to him under extreme disadvantage, while his heart is be- 
ing gnawed with doubt .... This, then, is heroism — the 
making the most of what we have. God meets us never on 
some fancy ground of our own choice, but where He has 
placed us in the dust and din of our common life. Re- 
member to make the most of what you have, when you are 
tempted to complain that you have no opportunity for the 
great hopes with which your heart is bui*sting. — George 
Adam Smith. 
Gideon's Call. 

The account is exceedingly graphic, a divine Messenger, 
subsequently identified with Jehovah Himself, commands 
him to go forth and save Israel from the power of Midian. 
He prepares a meal for the divine guest. The Messenger 
does not taste the food, but touches it with the end of his 
staff so that it is consumed by fire. The incident is in- 
structive, for it vividly illustrates the primitive idea of 
sacrifice. The food, which Gideon provides, is that which 
he would set before any guest, whether human or divine. 
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Even so in later times, the Hebrews brought the best prod- 
ucts of the field and flock, and at the annual festivals set 
them before Jehovah as a sacred meal. Part they ate them- 
selves, and the part intended especially for Jehovah they 
burned with fire. Thus, according to their thought, they 
renewed their covenant, as they ate the sacrificial meal, 
sharing it with their divine guest. The older belief that 
at times the god or gods came down in bodily form and 
ate the food which was set before them, was crude and 
childlike ; but the deeper conviction that Jehovah was ever 
present in the joyful, as well as the solemn experiences of 
life, anticipates the profoundest doctrine of modern phil- 
osophy. Later Judaism lost sight of this belief in the im- 
mediate presence of God. Jesus, standing on the high 
vantage ground attained by the earlier prophets, restored 
it to the race. 

Back of the early story of Gideon's call lies the fact 
that, like all the great leaders of Israel's history, he was 
raised up not by chance but in accordance with the divine 
purpose to do a great work for his people. Again the 
need found the man, and under the influence of the divine 
spirit he undertook the important task intrusted to him. 

IV. The Pursuit of the Midianites. 

Gideon's native city, Ophrah, appears to have been sit- 
uated eight or ten miles northeast of Shechem, at the head 
of the modem Wadi Farah, the chief western confluent of 
the Jordan. Along this valley, which leads directly to the 
Jordan, Gideon led his three hundred clansmen. Across 
the Jordan the two Israelite towns of Succoth and Penuel, 
beside the Jabbok, refused to give bread to Gideon and his 
followers. The reason for their refusal was evidently be- 
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cause they feared the Midianites, to whom they doubtless 
paid an annual tribute that they might enjoy immunity 
from attack. Vowing vengeance, Gideon pressed on in hot 
pursuit and overtook the Midianites, encamped at night 
beside the caravan route, out on the borders of the desert. 
— "Founders and Eulers of United Israel/' Kent 

Visiting the Lesson Places. 

(Hdeon's Spring, 

The spring where Gideon sent his men to drink is still well 
known, and travelers often visit the place. Find on our Galilee- 
Samaria map (page 11) the spot marked 12. If you stand at 
that spot, part way up the northern end of Mount Gilboa, you 
see a very large spring; in fact, it is several rods across. At 
the right is a low gravelly bank; straight ahead beyond the pool 
the hillside is bare and steep, and you see a cavernous hollow in 
the cliffs. This is probably the spring where shrewd Gideon 
selected the men he needed for an assault on the Midianites. 
Syrian shepherds use it still as a watering place for their flocks. 

To see for yourself the famous old pool on the mountain 
side, use the stereograph entitled "Oideon^s Spring, Mount Oilhoa" 

Gideon's Battlefield, 

The ground where the Midianites were encamped with their 
tents and their camels, when Gideon went down to reconnoiter, 
is also identified beyond doubt. Find the number 12a on the 
map (page 11). // you stand at that spot and look north over the 
space enclosed between those lines which spread from 12a, you 
see directly before you a ragged mass of ledges and loose rocks 
on a hillside which slopes down into a valley. The ground down 
there before you is cultivated; you can see the long, straight 
lines of irrigation ditches. Beyond the valley, about three miles 
away, straight ahead, you see the same long ridge of the hill of 
Moreh that you saw in our last lesson, only you were then look- 
ing at its north side, now you see its south side. It was down 
in this valley where you now see the pastures and the irrigated 
fields that the enemies were encamped that night, when Gideon 
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and Phurah went around their tents and listened to the talk 
of the foreign soldiers. And when Gideon's ingenious attack 
threw the enemies into a panic, they ran pell mell off to the 
right (east), following this valley down toward the Jordan 
river, hoping to get across the river and home again, where they 
belonged. 

To see for yourself the scene of the famous old story, use 
the stereograph entitled "Gideon's battlefield and Hill of Moreh, 
north from Jezreel." 
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CHAPTER X. 



Samson the Unwary 

Lesson Passage: — Judges 14; 15; 16. 
Lesson Aim. 

To show the folly of thoughtless self-indulgence. 
How TO Teach the Lesson. 

The life of Samson offers a direct contrast to the life 
of Gideon. One is distinguished by self-restraint; the 
other by self-indulgence. 

Begin this lesson by reviewing the life of Gideon, 
calling especial attention to the way in which his self- 
restraint enabled him to help Israel. The Midianites never 
again troubled Israel. Samson was called upon to do the 
same service for Israel against the Philistines. He was 
marked out for this task from his birth, and was given 
certain qualifications for the task. Yet at his death the 
Philistines were still tyrants over Israel, and kept on op- 
pressing them for many years after. 

It needs more than strength and intelligence to get the 
better of one's enemies ; it needs purpose and self-restraint. 
Without these great gifts are only wasted. 

Take up the study of Samson's life by outlining the 
condition of Israel under the oppression of the Philistines. 
I. Samuel 13 : 19-23. God sent them a deliverer. Call 
attention to his qualifications. Then emphasize the way 
in which he failed. First, it was against the law for an 
Israelite to marry a Philistine. Yet when he saw a pretty 
face among the Philistines, he disregarded the law. Sec- 
ond, he allowed his wife to tease his secret from him. 
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Then he became angry and left her, which was probably, at 
that tune, equivalent to a divorce; but he soon wanted 
her again. 

In all his exploits against the Philistines, he acted 
simply on impulse, having no settled plan or purpose. 

He was finally betrayed into the hands of his enemies, 
because he had put himself into the hands of an evil 
woman, and permitted her to wheedle the secret of his 
strength out of him. 

Teachers of boys' classes ought to use this opportunity 
to impress upon them the great dangers, physical, social, 
and moral, of association with evil women. Eead Tenny- 
son's "Vivien and Merlin.'' Man is not to give way to his 
impulses, like an animal; he is to use his reason and his 
will, and control his desires. That which may be natural 
for animals is unnatural for a man. 

With girls' classes, the influence of women over men 
can be discussed. Compare the influence of Deborah over 
Barak, with that of Delilah over Samson. Make them feel 
that they are responsible for the way in which they use 
their power. Do not stray far from the main point of the 
lesson, which is the danger of self-indulgence. There are 
many ways in which one may be tempted to self-indul- 
gence. What are some of them? 

LIBEAEY SELECTIONS. 

Samson's history suggests the incalculably great influ- 
ence which belongs to woman in controlling the characters 
and destinies of men. Delilah is the ruin of Samson; De- 
borah is the making of Barak. Deborah's song suggesto 
what Samson might have been, had Delilah been only as 
Deborah herself. 
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Nothing is more noteworthy in this history, than the 
illustration it affords of the difference between physical 
and moral courage. Samson had physical courage; it was 
the natural accompaniment of his extraordinary strength. 
But he lacked the moral strength which lies not in nerve, 
not in brain, but in humble yet vivid sense of the presence 
of God. — H. P. Liddon. 

The Character of Samson. 

Samson has sometimes been held up as a worthy char- 
acter. This tendency, however, is dangerous. He must, of 
course, be judged by the standards of his age, but even so 
he is far from noble. The keen admiration, which the 
early Hebrews felt for physical strength and wit, undoubt- 
edly explained the popularity of these stories. His con- 
tests with the Philistines, however, were but private feuds, 
and his great strength was never put forth for the deliver- 
ance of his people. His achievements do not win for him 
a place even beside such a rude warrior as Jephthah. 
While his fellow-tribesmen admired his prowess, even they 
did not hesitate to deliver him up to their foe in order to 
avoid a Philistine attack. Samson is a signal example of 
a man who possessed great gifts, but who failed to con- 
secrate them to a noble cause. — "Founders and Eulers 
OF United Israel," Kent. 
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*SUPPLEME]SrTAEY CHAPTER D. 

Ruth the Gentile 

Lesson Passage: — The Book of Ruth. 

Lesson Aim. 

To show the conditions of social life during the forma- 
tive period of Israel's history, and to teach that true love 
always leads to sacrifice. 

How TO Teach the Lesson. 

First read over the entire book as you would read a 
short story, for the literary value, using if possible Moul- 
ton's "Modern Reader's Bible," or use the Revised Ver- 
sion. Thus the literary form of the story will be preserved. 

The heroine of this story is not an Israelite, but a Gen- 
tile from Moab — a heathen, who had been converted and 
was admitted as such into the inner circle of a Hebrew 
family. She became an ancestor of Israel's greatest king, 
and so an ancestor of the Lord Jesus. 

Persuade the pupils to read the book over for its lit- 
erary beauty and broad-minded teaching. By all means 
let them understand that it is a love story in the heart of 
the Bible.' 

Then take up the detailed teaching; first giving a pic- 
ture of social and domestic life in early Israel. The Is- 
raelites were like our early colonists in America, not yet 
in thorough possession of the land and not yet united in a 
nation. There were many wars and adventures, but there 
was also much beautiful and touching family affection. 
Read Longfellow's Priscilla as a contrasting story. 

Here we have a picture given us of a period of peace 
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and quiet development of those qualities which bind a na- 
tion together and give it stability. 

Then picture the choice which Euth made. She left 
her own home, her old friends, her old religion. This 
must have been a great wrench. Why? Because she loved 
Naomi. 

The goodness of Naomi had won her affection and re- 
gard. Won her not only to Xaomi but to Naomi's country 
and her religion. Going back with Naomi meant to take 
up a life of hardship in a strange country, caring for an old 
woman. In the end she was blessed but the struggle was 
hard at first. She took her place among the very poorest 
of the land. True love is not thinking of itself, of what 
it is going to gain; but of what it can give. Love brings 
great happiness, because it leads us to think of other people, 
rather than of ourselves. 

Euth chose the right thing though it was the hard 
thing. We want to guard our choices carefully; because 
they will determine our lives. "Sow an act and reap a 
habit; sow a habit and reap a character; sow a character 
and reap a destiny.'' Character is determined by the choices 
we make, day by day. 

Euth did not know that, when she went back with 
Naomi, she was taking a step which would make her an 
ancestor of the Saviour of the world. She simply followed 
the impulse of love rather than the leading of selfishness. 
She preferred a life of hardship in a strange land with one 
she loved to a comfortable life in her native country with- 
out Naomi. 

LIBEAEY SELECTIONS. 
The Book of Euth. 

Goethe has characterized the book of Euth as the love- 
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liest little idyl that tradition has transmitted to us. . . . 
It is, at any rate, a wonderful prose poem, sweet, artless, 
and persuasive, touched with the quaintness of an older 
world and fresh with the scent of the harvest fields. The 
love— -stronger than country — of Euth for Naomi, the gra- 
cious figure of Boaz as he moves about the fields with a word 
of blessing for the reapers, the innocent scheming of Naomi 
to secure him as a husband for Euth — these and a score 
of similar touches establish the book forever in the heart 
of all who love nobility and romance. . . . 

The true explanation is no doubt to be sought in the 
fact that Euth the Moabitess is counted worthy to be an 
ancestress of David. It was in all probability the dignified 
answer of a man of prophetic instincts to the rigorous 
measures of Ezra, which demanded the divorce of all for- 
eign women. It would be pleasant to think that the writer 
had himself married one of these foreign women. In any 
case, he champions their cause not only with generosity 
but with insight, for he knows that some of them have 
faith enough to adopt Israel's God as their God. The gen- 
erous type of religion represented by the book of Euth is a 
much-needed and very attractive complement to the stern 
legalism of Ezra. — "An Introduction to the Old Tes- 
tament,^' McFayden. 

Euth's Choice. 

The voice of God seemed to say to those two Moabitish 
women, "Choose you this day whom ye will serve." Poor 
Orpah, even with all her love for Naomi, heard the call of 
Moab, but could she ever have quite forgotten what she 
had learned of Naomi's religion and Israel's God? Euth 
heeded not the call of heathenism. She could not, would 
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not, look back. She found a satisfaction in the worship 
of the true and living God. Idolatry could no longer 
satisfy her soul. She hears the pathetic plea of Naomi, the 
self-sacrificing Naomi, but, touching as it must have been 
to her tender heart, she seemed to be listening to another 
voice, the voice of the Spirit — "Choose you." Then and 
there, brave daughter of heathenism, child of idolatrous 
Moab, she made her choice : "Thy people shall be my peo- 
ple, and thy God my God." — Frank Milton Bristol. 

Opportunities. 

Opportunities do not come with their value stamped 
upon them. Every one must be challenged. A day dawns, 
quite like other days; in it a single hour comes, quite like 
other hours; but in that day and in that hour the chance 
of a lifetime faces us. To face every opportunity of life 
thoughtfully and ask its meaning bravely and earnestly, 
is the only way to meet the supreme opportunities when 
they come, whether open-faced or disguised. — Maltbie Dav- 
enport Bah cock. 

Visiting the Lesson Places. 

Bethlehem. 

We may see going on at the present time exactly such work 
as Ruth saw and shared on the farm of Boaz. Consult our 
map (page 79) and find the town. The number 14 connected with 
Bethlehem means a spot near the town, in a barley field. If you 
are there while the harvesting is going on you see the barley, 
turned dry by the hot sunshine, standing about as high as a 
man's waist. Men and boys are cutting the stalks off with small 
knives; women are gathering up the cut stalks and tying them 
in bundles. Ruth timidly and patiently went about in some field 
near by, picking up grain-stalks that had been dropped and 
neglected by the regular workers. 

These farm "hands" whom you see, now live in the close- 
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packed town of Bethlehem, just as Boaz and his employes did. 
They came out to this field in the early morning bringing a 
luncheon with them and will return to town at supper-time. You 
can see an earthen jar in which their drinking water has been 
brought. The people who worked for Boaz evidently had both 
water (ch. 2: 9) and sour wine (ch. 2: 14). 

To see for yourself this grain-field and its workers, use the 
stereograph entitled "A barley harvest near Bethlehem." 

Bethlehem itself is full of reminders of Ruth and her 
picturesque romance. If you take your stand inside the town 
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on the main street, you see a narrow lane with stone houses one 
and two stories high close together on both sides of the street. 
The lower walls have doors but very few other openings; higher 
up some of the houses have windows. When Naomi came here 
the place was "home" to her, but it was all new to Ruth. 
Probably the streets looked to Ruth much as this street does 
now, though they were not paved, and of course no individual 
house that was standing then is in existence at the present time. 
To see for yourself (14a) the town where Ruth lived, and 
where her little son played in the street with the neighbors' 
children, use the stereograph entitled "The main street of Beth- 
lehem leading from the Church of the Nativity.'' 
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Samuel the Boy Prophet 

Lesson Passages : — I. Samuel 1 : 9-28 ; 2 : 18, 19, 26 ; 3. 
LisssoN Aim. 

To show the disorganized condition of Israel, the part 
tlie prophets had in shaping the national life, and that 
(lod calls children to serve Him. 

How TO Teach the Lesson. 

The aim of this lesson is two- fold; first a description 
of the political and religious situation in Israel which will 
prepare the way for a study of the following lessons; seo- 
ondj a study of the leadership of Samuel, showing how lie 
was prepared from boyhood for his position. 

The contest between the worship of Jehovah and the 
worship of Baal is the key to the religious situation of the 
next four centuries. Baal worship was essentially immoral 
and degrading. All that Baal required of his worshippers 
was that they observe the correct rituals and offer up the 
proper sacrifices. 

Jehovah worship was elevating and ennobling, devel- 
ojiing the sense of responsibility, because Jehovah required 
o( His worshippers that they come to Him with clean hands 
and a pure heart. 

The Baals were especially the lords of the harvest. 
'11 ley were worshipped in little local sanctuaries. Jehovah 
wae the God of the desert. His especial place of worship in 
CiinsLsm was first in Shiloh, afterwards in Jerusalem, al- 
(liough He also was worshipped along with Baal at the 
local sanctuaries. 
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One reason for the prevalence of Baal worship was that 
there was no strong central government. The national life 
was disorganized, and the people were scattered in the local 
settlements of the tribes. From this condition of religious 
and political anarchy "when every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes" (Judges 21:25), Israel was fin- 
ally rescued by the prophets and kings. Samuel was the 
great leader who began the movement towards a better na- 
tional organization. He did this by organizing and train- 
ing the prophets, who were the great religious teachers of 
the people and then by anointing, first Saul, and after- 
wards David, as king. 

First impress upon the minds of the pupils these facts. 
Then show how Samuel helped to bring about a better con- 
dition. The people must be trained to worship Jehovah. 
So he organized the prophets as their teachers. He in- 
duced young men to join the order and gave them a course 
of training. The people must be cemented under one ruler. 
For a time they were united under the leadership of Sam- 
uel but the conduct of his sons showed him that they were 
unfit to continue his rule, so he anointed Saul to be king. 
When Saul proved unworthy he anointed David in his 
stead. 

Then show how Samuel was prepared for this work. 
As a young boy he was a follower of Jehovah, brought up 
in the atmosphere of His worship, and responded directly 
to the call of God even then. 

God may be training up some of us for an equally im- 
portant task. If we do not respond to His call as children 
we are not likely to when we grow old. 

A little boy once said, "I wish Jesus were living in this 
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world now, so that I could see Him and speak to Him." 
"And what would you do for Him, if He were here?^' was 
asked. "I would run His errands/* was the quick reply. 
If we run God's errand, when we are young, He may give 
us something finer to do when we become old. 

LIBEAEY SELECTIONS. 
The Nature of Baalism. 

The word "BaaF' means "owner" or "lord,'* and is 
used both of men and gods. When used of men it implies 
possession — owner of house, land, cattle, etc. When ap- 
plied to gods it also means owner, not sovereign, possessor 
of the land rather than ruler of men. 

The evidence seems to warrant the statement that there 
was originally no supreme deity called Baal, nor is Baal 
to be identified with the sun. There were only the Baalim 
of particular places distinct from each other. The worship 
probably arose in connection with agriculture. The local 
Baalim fertilized each his own district by his streams and 
springs, and hence they were the owners of those naturally 
fertile spots. Tribute was therefore due to them, whether 
for the crops raised on the fertile ground, or for the water 
used in making land fertile by irrigation. By a natural 
extension the fertility of land watered by rain was also 
ascribed to the Baals. The giving of animal fruitfulness 
was also attributed to them, and this belief led to debasing 
forms of worship. 

When Israel entered Canaan the worship of the Baalim 
was everywhere present. As it was especially associated 
with agriculture, which the Israelites learned from the 
Canaanites, there was danger lest they should take over 
also the religious festivals connected with the various agri- 
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cultural seasons, and thus succumb to the deadly fascina- 
tion of the sensual nature-worship of the older inJiabitants. 
That this actually happened we learn from the history. 
Matters were made worse by the custom which we find 
among the Israelites, of speaking of Jehovah as Baal. Since 
Baal was not a proper name, but' only an appellative, this 
custom was perfectly innocent, and all that was meant was 
that Jehovah was the divine owner of His people. But this 
double use of the term "Baal" for the local deity and for 
Jehovah tended to produce confusion between them, and 
the lapse into idolatry was made much easier. — Condensed 
from ^TDiCTiONARY of the Bible," Hastings. 

Prophecy in Israel. 

We cannot understand politics, much less religion, in 
Israel up to the return from the exile in Babylon, unless 
we understand the work of the prophets. The common 
idea now of a prophet is that he foretells the future ; that 
he has the power, so to speak, to give the contents of a 
daily newspaper beforehand. This is not what the word 
must mean to a student of the Bible. The Greek word 
^^prophet" means "one who speaks on behalf of another." 
The Hebrew prophet spoke on behalf of God. He made 
known to his people the will and character of God, as he 
read it in his reason and conscience. We believe that God 
taught him this will, so far as he could understand it. So 
he "spoke for God" at some great crisis. He did not predict 
details in the modern sense. He read the signs of the 
times and foretold their results; his message, even when 
deeper meanings were latent in it, related always first to 
his own days, their dangers and chances of good or ill. It 
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is not too much to say that prophecy, rather than law, gives 
us the living heart of God's teaching in the Bible. 

The Prophetic Guilds. 

In Samuel's time prophets were numerous, and appear 
to have formed guilds or. communities, and to have lived in 
common. Music was part of their training, and they were 
often wrought by it to a religious excitement, or ecstasy. 
In Elijah's days we find them living together in common 
homes; they were called "sons of the prophets," that is, 
members of prophetic guilds. These homes were near great 
sanctuaries, and so they were closely connected with the 
worship of Jehovah. In fact, priests themselves were some- 
times prophets too. It is clear that the rise of these guilds 
was due to a national crisis ; probably they grew out of the 
dangers to the religion of Jehovah from the Philistine in- 
vasion. An outburst of zeal and devotion was needed to 
save the national faith. The prophets went in procession 
to the sanctuaries, singing of Jehovah and arousing the 
people. These songs would be gathered in the "Book of 
the Wars of Jehovah" and the ^^ook of the Upright." 
The single seer was quickly drawn into this movement, 
and, as the prophet grew in importance, the will of God 
was sought of him rather than by omen or by lot. This 
was, of course, a higher form of religious teaching. By 
degrees a fresh development began. Prophets, often en- 
dowed by the king, lost their independence, and were will- 
ing to say what their master expected, to speak "peace 
where there was no peace." But the divine movement up- 
ward could not be thus "cabined and confined." Out of 
the guilds, or out of the influences that fed the guilds, rose 
great men, like Elijah, with clearer views of national duty 
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and religion, who took their life in their hands and fought 
for Jehovah against corruption and apostasy. — "Old Tes- 
tament History/^ Fry. 

Qilgal. 

After Saul had been solemnly anointed leader of his people 
he was sent by Samuel down to Gilgal. Consult our special 
map (page 79) and find the number 15 marked at the foot 
of the mountains, on the western edge of the Jordan valley. 
If you stand to-day at the spot marked 15 and look east over 
the space included between those two lines which spread from 15, 
you see at your feet a road, white and dusty in the sunshine, 
descending in big, broad zigzags to cross a level piece of bare 
ground considerably below where you stand. That level is where 
old Jericho once stood. Still farther ahead the ground drops 
again to a still lower level, and then reaches off five or six miles, 
partly bare, partly covered with weeds and bushes. Gilgal used 
to stand down on that farther plain. Where the plain ends a 
high wall of mountains stands all along the eastern horizon; 
^ihose are the highlands of Moab, and at their feet, between here 
and Moab, the Jordan river is flowing along toward your right 
(south) though you cannot see its waters clearly. 

Behind you all this time (as the map tells) are the Judean 
highlands. Saul came down from the hill country behind you, 
to Gilgal, over on that big open plain. Saul knew well the 
story how Joshua had led the Israelites across the river here, 
and established the place of worship at Gilgal. He knew how 
Joshua had been made strong to capture the enemy's city of 
Jericho. While Saul was waiting for Samuel he was surrounded 
by reminders how God had been with his people in old times; 
we can well imagine it made him full of ardent hope and eager 
haste to begin at once that he might follow in Joshua's foot- 
steps. 

To see for yourself the site of Gilgal and its surroundings 
so full of inspiration for Saul, use the stereograph entitled 
'^Jordan valley and distant Moab, east from the Jericho-Jerusa- 
lem road.'' 
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A Feast. 

It was at one of the hill-towns a few miles north from 
Jerusalem that young Saul had asked some village girls about 
the local "wise man" and had been told where to find him. The 
girls also chattered to the young stranger about a grand feast 
which was to be held that day. Nobody now knows precisely, 
where it was that Saul did meet wise old Samuel; but, if we 
visit the town of Beeroth in that same district of hill-country, 
we may see a feast served in practically the very same way as 
the one where Saul was made the guest of honor. 

Find on our map (page 79) the number 15a. Standing at 
that point you find yourself in the unroofed space of a walled 
courtyard where a number of dignified and respectable Syrian 
villagers are seated on a mat, with a large earthen bowl of boiled 
rice and lamb on the ground between them. They eat with their 
fingers, serving themselves from the common dish. Samuel and 
the other men with whom Saul dined wore robes and turbans 
almost precisely like these which you see worn now, and the boiled 
meat was served with barley or vegetables in large earthen bowls 
like this one. 

To see for yourself this modern survival of domestic customs 
centuries and centuries old, use the stereograph entitled "An 
Oriental Feast of Rice and Lamb at Beeroth'^ 
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Saul Who was Tried and Found 
Wanting 

Lesson Passages : — I. Samuel 9 : 1-10 ; 10 : 1-25 ; 11 ; 14 : 
1-16, 23-24,43-45; 15; 31. 

Lesson Aim. 

To teach the necessity of self-control. 

How TO Teach the Lesson. 

First, have clearly fixed in your own mind the char- 
acter of Saul, and its slow deterioration. He was a choice 
young man, brave, modest, and intelligent. He did much 
for Israel. He helped to prepare the way for the coming 
of the better kingdom of David. Under him the scattered 
tribes began to feel their unity. 

As he grew older, he became wilful and self-indulgent. 
Gave way to fits of jealousy and extreme anger. As a re- 
sult of this he became subject to fits of insanity, which 
still further unfitted him to rule. His religion became 
more and more formal, and, as his dependence on form in- 
creased, the spirit of real worship died out within him. 
There is nothing bad about form in worship. Some kind 
of form is absolutely necessary. The trouble comes when 
men depend on the form and forget that it must express 
something, that it must have life back of it to be of value. 
Saul followed the proper ritual for his worship, but it was 
not based on obedience. Therefore it was worthless. 

Compare Saul in your mind with other choice young 
men you know, whose maturity has not fulfilled the promise 
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of their youth. Why? Because in some way they have 
lacked self-control; success has come too easily; they have 
lost their generous impulses ; the spirit has gone out from 
them. 

Have this clear idea of Saul's character in your mind 
before you begin to teach, then go over the events of his 
life with the class, having the map before you. Trace out 
each successive event on the map. 

First, the anointing as king — Samuel was looking for 
someone to be the leader of the people. It was a great op- 
portunity. What were the qualities he would look for? 
The man would need to be of good family. He must be 
strong so that he would inspire confidence, brave, fertile 
in expedient, quick of action; with that magnetism which 
is required in a leader. Above all he must be faithful and 
diligent, thinking more about the credit of the nation than 
of his own glory. Did Saul have these qualities? Samuel 
thought so and anointed, him king. 

His first actions showed that he possessed some at least 
of these qualities. Take up the relief of Jabesh Gilead. 
Picture the situation there, the suspense as the people 
waited, Saul's quick response, his fiery indignation as 
he heard of the disgraceful terms suggested by Nahash, 
how he summoned the clans, his hasty march, the morning 
battle. Then note the sense of relief which came over the 
besieged city as their enemy was driven away. It is fine 
to think that they always remembered their debt to Saul. 

Then take up the defeat of the Philistines at the battle 
of Michmash. Jonathan is the hero of this story. But 
the general conduct of the campaign shows Saul's general- 
ship and his courage. He kept the field with only a small 
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number of men while the rest deserted him. The Phil- 
istines are overcome. Israel is united under his leadership^ 
and her enemies are defeated. 

This is the climax of his life. Then comes the story 
of his decadence. He disobeys God. He loses his wise old 
counsellor, Samuel. He turns against his dashing young 
general, David. He neglects religion; and, at last, he 
visits a witch for counsel, instead of turning to God. 

His failure is partly explained by the fits of insanity, 
which came over him from time to time, but those are the 
consequences of his own want of self-control. This did 
not come upon him all at once, but slowly, as he gave way 
to one evil suggestion after another. It is easy to go down 
hill, and hard to retrace lost ground. 

LIBRARY SELECTIONS. 
The Character of Saul. 

Of the chapters dealing with his wars, those, which 
are fullest of detail, show him to have been a capable and 
gallant, though not alway a fortunate, soldier; but there 
are not lacking indications elsewhere which prove him to 
have possessed many kingly qualities. 

His private life was marked by simplicity; and his ele-^ 
vation to the throne was not followed by the adoption of 
the luxurious habits common among Eastern sovereigns. 
His character no doubt deteriorated under the influence of 
jealousy; and at times he was betrayed into acts of merci- 
less savagery (19: lOff; 22: 17ff). But the vindictiveness, 
which he displayed in later life, which was perhaps not 
wholly unnatural under any circumstances, was probably 
in part the result of mental disease. It is plain from the 
conduct of the men of Jabesh Gilead after Gilboa, that he 
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retained the gratitude of those whom he had first served. 
Though his reign can hardly be pronounced a successful 
one, he undoubtedly in some measure prepared the way for 
the success achieved by David. 

Yet it must be confessed that Saul was himself largely 
responsible for the ruin of his career. He had failed to 
make the most of his opportunities. It was a period when 
Israel, recovered from the strain and exhaustion of the 
conquest, and having secured practical supremacy over the 
Canaanites in whose country it had established itself^ was 
beginning to recognize its own strength and was prepared 
to make a combined stand against the inroads of the Phil- 
istine immigrants. Of this national upheaval the num- 
erous prophets, who now made their appearance in com- 
panies, were at once a cause and a symptom. Fired them- 
• selves with religious enthusiasm, they were calculated to 
fan throughout the land the flame of patriotism, and to 
encourage their people to struggle desperately for the sake 
of their country and their God. Had Saul known how to 
avail himself of all the fervor and moral force which were 
thus generated, the issue, both for himself and his house, 
might have been far other than what it proved to be. As 
it was, he was out of touch with the prophetic movement. 
Stubborn of disposition, narrow in his sympathies, and 
lacking a statesmanlike grasp of the situation, he refused to 
the prophet the submission which the latter, as the repre- 
sentative of Jehovah, demanded; and so threw away what 
should have been his greatest source of confidence and, 
therefore, of strength. — ^^Old Testament History," 
Wade. 
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Defeated by Insignificant Foes. 

There is something pitiful in the defeat of a man by in- 
significant foes. When a strong nature falls before a pow- 
erful antagonist there is the sense of tragedy, but there 
may be no sense of humiliation ; but when a sting does the 
work of a wound there comes a certain feeling of contempt. 
In the battle of life, which is a struggle not only for in- 
tegrity but for sweetness, serenity, and peace, every man 
owes it to his fellows to make a brave fight. There is a 
kind of treason in surrender to petty foes. There are so 
many great troubles in life, so many appalling calamities, 
so many heavy burdens to be borne, and such difficult tasks 
to be performed, that it is cowardly to yield peace and 
sweetness to insignificant assaults on patience and good 
temper. — Hamilton Wright Mdbie. 

The world^s happiness is not ruined by colossal sins. 
Our homes are wrecked by minute faults and petty selfish- 
-ness. Engineers tell us the great cables supporting our 
bridges are not so much threatened by projectiles hurled 
against them as by the impact of heat and cold, and the 
strokes of many falling feet, which at last cause the atoms 
to loose their grip upon each other. It is the petty enemies 
that devastate the world. Our roses are ruined by aphides. 
Our water is vitiated by unseen germs. The fogs that stay 
commerce are made up of unseen particles. In the moral 
realm character is built up by small virtues and torn down 
by small vices. There are sharp practices in business, 
trifling deflections from honor, certain lowerings of the 
standard of truthfulness, a doubtful use of double motives 
that are more than two-edged swords. — Newell Dwight 
Hillis. 
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A^isiTiNG THE Lesson Places. 

Bethshan. 

The place of Saul's last desperate fight with the Philistines is 
as well known as our own famous battlegrounds in America. Look 
at our special map (page 92) and find the number 16 near 
Bethshan. If you stand to-day at Bethshan and look northwest 
over the space included hettceen those two lines that spread from 
it, you find yourself up on a high hill beside the broken fragments 
of an old stone fort. Far down below you see a great, wide ex- 
panse of open country with a road crossing it and a large brook 
flowing towards you on its way to the Jordan. Six or seven miles 
ahead at the left the irregular heights of Mt. Gilboa are piled up 
against the sky. 




map Patent No. 656,569 by Uii<lerwood i. UuderwooU 
VdVd iu Great Britaiu, 



SauPs army had camped over there on a slope of Gilboa. The 
Philistines were camped .three or four miles away at the foot of 
the Hill of Moreh, which is a little farther toward the right than 
you can just now see. Saul was so fearful of failure, that, the 
night before the battle, he went in disguise to consult an old 
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woman professed to be able to call back the dead to earth. She 
gave him a disheartening message from Samuel and then he felt 
sure all hope was gone. Sure enough, next day the two armies 
with their spears and bows and arrows fought back and forth over 
this open ground that you see now; the Philistine enemies proved 
the stronger. Down the valley of that brook they chased the last of 
the Israelites at the close of the day, while Saul and his three 
sons lay dead over on one of those lower slopes of Gilboa. Next 
day the triumphant Philistines took Saul's body and hung it 
on the town wall up here* at Bethshan. 

To see for yourself where Saul's failures came to their tragic 
end, use the stereograph entitled, "Mt. Gilboa and Valley of 
Jezreel from Bethshan's citadel." 

Ammon, 

Saul had in earlier times fought the Ammonites over east of 
the Jordan river. The Ammonite towns are deserted now, but 
one of them (see number 16a near the right hand margin of our 
map, page 79), visited sometimes by European travelers, has a 
few picturesque remnants of its ancient splendor. The ruins are, 
liowever, not as old as the time when their people were fighting 
with Saul. Use the stereograph entitled, ^' Where the Pagan 
people of old Ammon used to live, east of Jordan." 
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David the Shepherd Youth 

Lesson Passages: — I. Samuel 16; 17:38-58; 18. 
Lesson Aim. 

To show that the foundation of David's greatness lay 
in the qualities he manifested in his youth, especially in 
winning friends. 
How TO Teach the Lesson. 

The secret of David's success was in his power to make 
and retain friends. He had a winning personality, his 
speech was winning— above all, he was himself friendly, 
showing a large-minded and trustful spirit, the spirit 
which wins a response from others. 

Eead over at one sitting, if possible, the account of 
David's life, as found in the books of Samuel. It is a 
fascinating story. Use Prof. Moulton's Bible, so that you 
will not be troubled with the divisions into chapter and 
verse. You will then have an understanding of David's 
whole career, before you begin to teach. If you read it 
through fully you will find that friendship is the key to all 
his success. 

This lesson is intended to show the preparation for the 
future greatness of this son of Jesse. 

That preparation was carried on, first, as a shepherd, 
guarding the sheep ; second, as a scholar in Samuel's school 
of the prophets ; third, as an inmate of Saul's court ; fourth, 
as a soldier and leader of Saul's army. 

Deal with each one of these aspects of his life separ- 
ately. Draw out from the pupils the qualities which were 
developed by the particular training received then. 
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As a shepherd, courage, hardihood, knowledge of the 
desert, independence of character were his. We have only 
hints of the training he received from Samuel ; but we find 
it reflected in his after career. In his respect for the pro- 
phets, his regard for Jehovah, his knowledge of the art of 
poetry, thus indicated. Among the Easterners, he is known 
as the prophet king, rather than the Psalmist. 

As a courtier, he exercised and developed that tactful- 
ness of speech and graciousness of manner which won him 
so many friends. He enlarged his circle of acquaintances, 
meeting representatives from all parts of Israel. As a 
soldier and leader, he learned how to handle men, how to 
exercise self-restraint and judgment, as well as to be cour- 
ageous. Blind and reckless courage can accomplish little, 
but courage coupled with judgment and experience can do 
much. 

In after life, all these qualities were needed as he 
gained and governed his great kingdom. His victory over 
Goliath, and his exploits against the PhilistiQes made him 
a popular hero. 

Make this lesson the foundation for those which are to 
follow. 

LIBRAEY SELECTIONS. 
The Significance of Preparatory Experiences. 

When Wellington said that the battle of Waterloo was 
won on the cricket field at Eton he was putting in a pic- 
turesque way a truth which many men learn too late — the 
truth that the victories of life are won not on the fields 
where the decisive struggle takes place, but in the obscure 
and forgotten hours of preparation. Success or failure lies 
in the hands of the boy long before the hour of final test 
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comes. Wars are won in times of peace in armories, found- 
ries, training schools, and at staff headquarters. France 
was conquered, a quarter of a century ago, before a single 
German soldier set foot on her soil, by the marvelous 
preparation which had been going on for years under the 
thorough German military and educational system. — Hajn- 
ilton Wright Mabie. 

David at Saul's Court. 

David^s experience as a shepherd, following the flocks 
among the rugged Judean hills, developed a strong, rug- 
ged physique. His contests with the wild beasts trained 
him for the later contests with men. At the court of Saul, 
he became acquainted with the forces and leaders who were 
determining the course of Israel's history. He also gained 
an insight into the real needs of his nation. His brilliant 
achievements and fascinating personality won the favor 
of all ranks. It was also during this period that he at- 
tracted to himself certain adventurous souls, who followed 
him in his fugitive life, and remained loyal to him through 
his many varied fortunes, until he finally became the head 
of a great and powerful empire. At the military court of 
Saul and in his numerous forays against the Philistines, 
he became acquainted with the military tactics of his day, 
and learned not only how to lead, but also how to effectively 
direct large bodies of men. — "Founders and Eulers of 
United Israel,'^ Kent. 

Visiting the Lesson Places. 

Bethlehem. 

There are still in Palestine hundreds of men and boys who 
spend their days tending sheep just as young David used to do. 
We can find them in pastures near David's own home town of 
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Bethlehem. Find on our map (page 79) the number 17 indicat- 
ing a standpoint outside the town. If you stand at the apex of 
the lines marked 17 y and look northeast over the space included 
between those lines, you find yourself on a ridge of pasture land 
with the opening of a cave directly before you. The cave itself 
may be partly natural, but its opening is faced with heavy hewn 
stones. It is a place into which Bethlehem shepherds sometimes 
take their sheep in stormy weather. Such a shepherd you find 
here now, a swarthy fellow holding one of his four-legged charges 
to keep it from running away. Davi'd probably wore clothes very 
like what this modern shepherd wears, and his duties were prac- 
tically the same as this man's. Forbush says, "If a sheep wanders 
away the young shepherd calls tally henna ya giddi; and if it 
does not return a reminder is sent after it by a stone whizzing 
from the shepherd's sling. That is probably the way David got 
his practice. His music was learned during long, dozy hours when 
the sheep were quietly grazing." 

It may quite possibly have been in this very pasture that 
David was sent for to meet Samuel in the town nearby, and again 
to play to King Saul. The royal headquarters at that time were 
probably up north of Jerusalem, several miles beyond those hills 
which you notice in the distance. 

To see this modern Syrian working at David's old task at 
David's old home, use the stereograph entitled "Shepherds in the 
Field of Shepherds, Bethlehem.'^ 

Fighting Men. 

David was made King Saul's armor -bearer, that is, he carried 
extra spears (javelins) or arrows. We know that both weapons 
were used in those times. Probably our best idea of a gallant 
Israelite army officer in those days is to be had from seeing the 
picturesque Bedouins of David's home country, some of whom still 
wear swords and carry long spears in the old-fashioned way, 
though they have discarded bows and arrows. See the number 
17a on our map, page 79. Use the stereograph entitled "Sheikh 
El Bachid and his escorts." 

Philistia. 

The Philistines, whose war with Israel gave David his first 
chance to distinguish himself publicly, were people of the country 
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between the mountain homes of the Hebrews and the Mediter- 
ranean sea. You can get an idea of the general character of a 
good deal of their country by looking off southwest from a house- 
roof in Lydda, twelve miles from the seaport town of Joppa. In 
the days of Saul and David the country about here and south of 
here was fought over again and again. See the number 17b on 
our map (page 79) and the lines branching southwest. Use the 
stereograph entitled "Lydda, the Old Testament Lod." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



David the Friend 



Lesson Passages :—IL Samuel 18:1-4; 19:4-7; 20; 23: 
16-18; 26; 30:21-25. 

Lesson Aim. 

To show the development of David's friendships. 

How TO Teach the Lesson. 

In this lesson, we are to consider David as a friend. 
The next lesson will show us how valuable his friends were 
to him. He could not have held his friends unless he 
showed a friendly spirit himself. "He that hath friends, 
must show himself f riendly.^^ 

The characteristic note of David's friendship was loy- 
alty. He was loyal to his friends and so they were loyal to 
him. With his loyalt}^, was mingled a certain magnanimity 
and justice. 

First, dwell on his friendship with Jonathan. This 
ranks in history as one of the great friendships of the 
world. The classic example of friendship is that of Damon 
and Pythias. Pythias was condemned to death by Dio- 
nysius of Syracuse and begged to be set at liberty for a 
time that he might arrange his affairs. Damon pledged his 
life for his friend, if he should not return. Pythias re- 
turned in time, but Dionysius so admired their faithful- 
ness to each other, that he released them both. 

To understand David's life, as an outlaw, make your- 
self familiar with all the stories which are told of him in 
the Bible, most of which are passed over in our lesson. 

Dwell on the hardships of the life and appeal to the 
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spirit of adventure. They were living much as a band of 
Indians lived 150 years ago, camping out each night, mov- 
ing about rapidly, hunted, as David says, like a partridge. 

Then show his loyalty to Saul, his old friend, the father 
of his own particular friend with whom he had made a 
covenant, and his father-in-law as well. Picture the way 
in which the spear was taken. The stealthy creeping 
through the band of sleeping soldiers to the place where 
the great spear was stuck into the ground is picturesque. 
Then, as silently, they stole away with it. Then came the 
uproar in the camp, as David taunted Abner with his poor 
guardianship. David did not permit the thought of re- 
venge to enter his mind. He would be loyal to his friend. 

The battle against the Amalekites and the fair division 
of the spoil with the rear guard shows David's sense of 
justice and fair play. He did not hesitate to rebuke his 
friends when they were in the wrong. True loyalty to 
one's friends is better shown by keeping them from wrong, 
than it is by supporting them in wrong doing. The stor^^ 
of the water from the well shows David's chivalry and gen- 
erous spirit. 

This hard life of adventure was proving David, and 
he "rang true" every time. He never failed his friends 
during this period of his life. He showed loyalty, self- 
restraint, reverence for God, and a sense of justice and 
fair play. He was the kind of a leader we would like to 
have for our baseball team. 

LIBEARY SELECTIONS. 
The Blood Covenant. 

One of the primitive rites which throw light on many 
important phases of Bible teaching is the rite of blood- 
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covenanting — a form by which two persons enter into the 
closest, the most enduring, and the most sacred of com- 
pacts, as friends and brothers. This rite is still observed 
in the unchanging East; and there are historic traces of 
it, from time immemorial, in every quarter of the globe. 
... In the rite of blood-covenanting men drank of each 
other's blood, in order that they might have a common 
life; and they ate together of a mutually prepared feast, 
in order that they might evidence and nourish that common 
life. — "The Blood Covenant,'' Trumbull 

What Friendship Cost. 

We have seen this youth recklessly endangering all his 
material prospects for the sake of an individual friendship. 
The question arises. To what extent w^ere the material 
prospects of Jonathan a matter of any interest to him ? 
We measure a man's sacrifice not by what he gives but by 
w^hat he feels. There have been many who, like Esau, have 
sold their birthright for a mess of pottage — not so much 
from their attraction to the pottage as from tlieir dis- 
paragement of the birthright. Was Jonathan one of these ? 
Did he lavish upon David what he desired not for himself ? 
Was he at heart an ascetic — a man to whom worldly in- 
terests were nothing, to whom the greatness of his country 
mattered not? There have been such, even among the 
crowned heads of the world. There have been kings who 
have disrobed themselves, thrown aside their scepter, cast 
their diadem into the sea, and buried themselves in a 
cloistered cell. And in these cases we habitually judge 
that their love for the cloister is not to be proved by the 
amount of their sacrifice. They have given up the king- 
dom because they loathe it; their lost crown is a lost care. 
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Is this the thought of Jonathan ? Is he weary of the world, 
sick of the scepter, indifferent to the fortunes of Israel? 
If so, his love for David is not proved by his sacrifice. 
Where shall we find an answer to this crucial problem ? It 
is the battle of Gilboa. It tells us that this man's kindness 
to David was not the result of hatred to imperial power. 
It tells us that his country was dear to him, that his 
dynasty was dear to him, that his father's house was dear to 
him — so dear that in their service he could die. It magni- 
fied the proof of his love for David. The man who would 
strip himself of his armor to serve David could put on 
his armor to die for his country. How dear, then, must 
David have been, how generous the heart of Jonathan ! 
What Jonathan had been willing to sacrifice was no dis- 
regarded possession, no unprized treasure, no wealth of 
which he was weary. It had been something for which he 
was ready to die; it was something for which he did die. — 
"The Eepresentative Men of the Bible," Matheson. 

Friendship. 

Friendship is not the mere claim which one man may 
make on another because he was born in the same village or 
sat on the same bench at school ; it is not the acquaintance 
of neighbors, or the chance acquaintance of fellow-travelers, 
or the association of the members of a political party. In 
real friendship there is always the knitting of soul to soul, 
the exchange of heart for heart. 

The love of friends is an active passion and delights in 
tendering services and bestowing benefits. 

So sensible of this were the ancients that, in discussing 
the duties of friendship, what they asked was not how much 
one friend ought to do for another, but where the limit 
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was at which he ought to stop. They took it for granted 
that he would do, suffer, and give all he could for his 
friend's sake; and they only prescribed to him to restrain 
himself at the point where his zeal might clash with some 
still higher obligation to his family, his country, or his 
God. In accordance with this, they represented friendship 
in art as a young man bareheaded and rudely attired, to 
signify activity and aptness for service. Upon the fringe 
of his garment was written "Death and Life" as signify- 
ing that, in life and death, friendship is the same. 

On his forehead was inscribed "Summer and Winter," 
meaning that, in prosperity or adversity, friendship knows 
no change except in the variety of its services. The left 
shoulder and the arm were naked down to the heart, to 
which the finger of the right hand pointed at the words 
"Far and near," which expressed that true friendship is 
not impaired by time or dissolved by distance. 

Friendship can sometimes show its strength as much 
by the readiness, with which it accepts benefits, as by the 
freedom with which it gives them. 

Friendship, like everything else, is tested by results. 
If you wish to know the value of any friendship, you must 
ask what it has done for you and what it has made you. 

True friendship purifies and exalts. A friend may be 
a second conscience. The consciousness of what he expects 
from us may be a spur to high endeavor. The mere mem- 
ory that he exists, though it be at a distance, may stifle un- 
worthy thoughts and prevent unworthy actions. Even 
when the fear of facing our own conscience might not be 
strong enough to restrain us from evil, the knowledge that 
our conduct will have to encounter his judgment, will make 
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the commission of what is base intolerable. — "Imago 

Christi/' Stalker. 

The Wilderness of Judaea. 

And "again between Hebron and the wilderness there 
are nine miles by three of plateau, where the soil is almost 
free from stones, and the fair red and green fields, broken 
by a few healthy mounds, might be a scene of upland agri- 
culture in our own country. This is where Maon, Ziph, 
and the Judaean Carmel lay with the farms of Xabal, on 
which David and his men, like the Bedouin of to-day, levied 
blackmail from Horeshah in the wilderness below. . . . 

The wilderness of Judaea played also a great part in her 
history as the refuge of political fugitives and religious 
solitaries — a part which it still continues. The story of 
Saul's hunt after David, and of David's narrow escape, be- 
comes very vivid among those tossed and broken hills, 
where the valleys are all alike, and large bodies of men may 
camp near each other without knowing it. Ambushes are 
everywhere possible, and alarms pass rapidly across tlie 
bare and silent hills. You may travel for hours, and feel 
as solitary as at sea without a sail in sight ; but if you are 
in search of anyone, your guide's signal will make men leap 
from slopes that did not seem to shelter a rabbit; and if 
you are suspected, your ])assage may be stopped by a dozen 
men, as if they had sprung from the earth. — "The His- 
torical Geography of the Holy Land," Smith, 
Visiting the Lesson Places. 

The Wilderness. 

It was in a part of the wild and desolate region called 

"Jeshimon" (solitude) that David had his chance to kill King 

Saul aslee]) in cmip. Consult the map on page 79 and find the 

number 18 near the west bank of the Dead Sea. If you stand 
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there now you see just such a tent as the soldiers had set up for 
Saul. You find yourself on a hillside partly covered with grass 
and weeds. Stakes have been driven into the ground, their tops 
connected by ropes, and over these ropes a roof of heavy dark 
cloth has been thrown. It is woven of yarn spun from goat's hair 
mixed with wool. The ropes are probably strips of rawhide just 
such as were used in Saul's time. The Bedouin men whom you 
find here now resemble in a good many respects the soldiers in 
Saul's camp — hardy and fearless, accustomed to the idea of get- 
ting their living by attacks on isolated towns where supplies are 
to be found. The audacity of coming within the limits of such 
a camp of such enemies! 

Look off now beyond the Bedouin tent to where the farther 
side of this valley slopes up, up, up. It might easily be (though 
we do not know it for a fact) that over on that farther slope 
David shouted, so as to waken the sleeping guards and tell them 
how near they had come to losing their king. 

To see for yourself this camp in the very wilderness where 
David spared SauFs life, use the stereograph entitled "A Bedouin 
camp in the Wilderness where Saul pursued David.'* 

Bethlehem. 
There are various traditions about the location of the well at 
Bethlehem, whose water was remembered by exiled ])avid with 
such homesick longing. It is impossible to be sure of the actual 
place David had in mind. But if you visit a certain roadside 
well not far from modern Bethlehem (18a on map, page 79) you 
can see a thoroughly typical Palestine watering place, with people 
coming and going just as David remembered seeing them in his 
Bethlehem boyhood. Use the stereograph entitled '"Watcriiuj 
donkeys and cattle at a roadside well near Bethlehem.'' 

In FJxile. 
If you use again one of the stereographs sugu:ested for Lesson 
10 in the First Quarter of this Year's work — ''Mosque Machpelah, 
the Burial Place of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob at Hebron' — you 
look far southward beyond Hebron into the very coimtry where 
much of David's painful life as an exile was lived. Nabal and 
Abigail lived near one of the hills that you see on the southern 
horizon. The place is marked 10a on the map given on page 18. 
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David the Kin^ 

Lesson Passages: — I. Samuel 30:26-31; II. Samuel 1: 

17-27; 2:1-11; 5:9. 
Lesson Aim. 

To show that greatness is measured by service, "He 
that would be greatest among you, let him be the servant 
of all." 

How TO Teach the Lesson. 

Try to picture in your mind the condition of things in 
Israel after the defeat and death of Saul. There was no 
head. Everything was in confusion. Make this plain to 
the class. Then show, step by step, how David put an end 
to this disorder and anarchy; making it possible for men 
to go about their daily work with a sense of security and 
protection. He did this partly by force, partly by diplom- 
acy; mainly by dispensing justice. 

His idea of a great leader was not to build up power 
at the expense of his followers; but to use his power for 
their benefit. Half of the spoils in a successful campaign 
were supposed to go to the leader. David did not keep his 
share for himself. When he had won the campaign against 
the Amalekites, he divided his share with the elders of 
Judah, his native tribe. They were in a sense under his 
protection and he recognized his responsibility to them. 
By such deeds as this, he won their loyalty. 

He won the affection of the northern tribes by his for- 
bearance, and self-restraint, and, especially, by his loyalty 
to the house of Saul, which was shown in his punishment 
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of the young man, who claimed to have killed Saul ; in his 
lament over Saul and Jonathan; in his treatment of Jabesh 
Gilead ; in his repudiation of the murder of Abner ; and in 
the punishment of the treachery of those who murdered 
Ishbosheth. These were all the acts of a skilful and dip- 
lomatic leader, determined to administer justice. 

Bring out these incidents, one by one, so that the pupil 
will appreciate the traits of character they show. 

Then pass on to the services David rendered the united 
kingdom. In two campaigns, he drove the Philistines back 
to their plains. He established a new capital, which drew 
the two sections of the country together. They were all 
interested in it, because all had helped to capture the city, 
and all had worked to build it up; it represented the in- 
terest of all, and became the centre of all the tribes. 

Then bring out the advantages of the order he main- 
tained and the justice he administered. Dwell on the bene- 
fits of a government carried on in the interests of all the 
citizens, giving protection to each citizen so that he can go 
about his work with a feeling of security* Without .this 
there can be no advance in civilization. 

David was a friend to his country aiid he showed his 
friendship by serving it the best way possible. His loyalty 
did not cease when he had driven out the Philistines, but 
was as active in times of peace as in times of war. 

We can show our patriotism just as much in peaceful 
times as when we are called on to march out to battle. 
Bring out the diiferent ways in which we may serve our 
country instead of fatten on it. 
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LIBHAHY SELECTIONS. 

David and His Wokk. 

Like most successful rulers, David owed much to cir- 
cumstance and to his officers and ministers. These seem 
to liave been mostly provided for him by family relation- 
ship and the conditions of secular and ecclesiastical poli- 
tics. Joab was his nephew, and Abiathar the priest came 
as a refugee to his camp. 

The great changes, therefore, of this reign were the 
work of a group of whom David was the most conspicuous 
member. How much was due to him we cannot say, but a 
large share must be ascribed to his wisdom and experience, 
to his tact and geniality and patriotism, and to his thorough 
sympathy with the zealots in their devotion to the moral 
and spiritual interests of Israel. David was the man after 
Jehovah's own heart. 

These changes were of su])reme importance : by success- 
ful wars, by internal organization of the state, and bv the 
establishment of the strong fortress of Jerusalem as the 
civil and religious capital tiie inde})endence of the chosen 
people was secured for centuries; and thus Israel was pre- 
served to be the organ of divine revelation. 

David's character was exceptionally high for his times. 
It is doubtful whether we can credit him with the mystic 
i)iety of the psalms which a late tradition has associated 
with his name; but he stands in the succession of inspired 
men who welcomed growing light and larger knowle(lp:o on 
the ways of God. In his })rivate life his sins were those of 
his time and station, but his penitence and his virtues were 
his own. He was a loyal friend and generous foe. We see 
him at his best in his dealings with Saul and Jonathan, 
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when he spares the sleeping king, when he laments his 
fallen prowess, when he protects and clierishes the son of 
Jonathan. — "Old Testament History/' Bennett. 

He was a soldier, and, like Napoleon, he moved among 
his fellows clothed with that irresistible fascination that 
only the greatest leaders have possessed. He was a king^ 
and, like England's Alfred, he found his people a group 
of rude outlaws and unorganized tribes ; yet by sheer force 
of leadership he transformed the mob into an army, organ- 
ized customs into laws, developed a commerce for his peo- 
ple, and made a place for himself among those whom Lord 
Bacon called "the architects of states." — Newell DwigJit 
Hillis. 

The Character of David. 

David's ode on the death of Saul gives us the key to 
his character. Wliile it makes no explicit mention of Je- 
hovah, it reveals a superb loyalty to a king that unjustly 
sought his very life and a love passing that of women for 
the friend of his youth. Even to this day fraternal societies 
can find no loftier type of brotherhood than his affection 
for Jonathan, nor Christian ministers higher words of con- 
solation to parents in bereavement than those in which this 
semi-barbarian expressed his submission to Deity. His 
care for his parents, his decree that those who stayed by 
the stuff should share the spoil with those that had been in 
the thick of the fray, his unchangeable affection for the 
son he knew was a traitor — all these were the highest mani- 
festations of the virtues of his day. — "The Religious 
Value of the Old Testament," Vernon, 
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Jerusalem. 
One of the most generous and high-minded things that David 
did during his career as king was to pray that the people might 
not have to bear a calamity that he took to be the penalty of his 
own deeds, but that the evil consequences might fall on himself 
(II. Samuel 24: 5-17). The place where he saw his vision of the 
destroying angel is well known because of the memorial which he 
afterwards set up on the spot. 



MODERN JERUSALEM 




Pat'a ia Qreat Prltain, 



Consult our Jerusalem map and find where the number 19 is 
marked on a southern shoulder of the Mount of Olives. If you 
stand to-day at the apex of the two lines marked 19 and look a 
little north of west over the space included between those tuo 
lines, you see directly before you the downward-reaching slopes of 
the hill, dropping suddenly into a very deep gorge. At the farther 
side of the gorge you see another hill rising steeply, with a long 
wall of solid masonry all along its crest — the eastern wall of 
Jerusalem. You can see where the wall, as it now stands, turns 
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a corner at its southern end and reaches away from you (west- 
ward), still along the crest of Mt. Moriah. Inside that southeast 
corner of the wall you find in plain sight a large, level space with 
one large domed building near its centre. Beyond are the close- 
crowded houses of the city. 

In David's time Jerusalem did not cover nearly as much 
ground as you see it covering now. A part of that open, level 
space was used by Araunah, one of the Jebusite citizens, as a 
threshing place, where grain stalks were spread on the ground 
and oxen with their sharp hoofs walked around and around over 
the stalks, breaking up the dry husks and threshing out the grain. 
There it was that David saw the vision of the angel. It was that 
vision which led to David's purchase of the ground and the loca- 
tion of a permanent altar there. 

To see the place with your own eyes, use the stereograph en- 
titled "Jerusalem, beautiful for situation, showing the Temple 
site:* 

The Jebusite fortress which David had had to capture before 
he took possession of Jerusalem (II. Sam. 5: 6-9) has been many 
times repaired and rebuilt during the many centuries since his 
day, but we may feel reasonably sure of its site. Consult again 
our Jerusalem map, and find the number 19a at the west side of 
the city. If you stand at the apex of the two lines marked 19a 
and look south over the space included between those two lines, 
you find directly before you a highway where several public car- 
riages are waiting for passengers. Above the roadway a hillside 
rises steeply, with a heavy stone wall along its summit; behind 
that wall a big, irregular fortress frowns down on the common- 
place sights of the road. The fortress is a mass of huge oblong 
stones, with almost no sign of openings except up at the very top. 
This is the Turkish citadel of Jerusalem, standing on the ground 
of the ancient fort of the Jebusites. The road that you see for a 
considerable distance leading off southward, is the way to Beth- 
lehem and to Hebron. Use the stereograph entitled "The Tower 
of David from outside the city wall, Jerusalem" 

Hebron. 

Hebron itself might profitably be revisited. Use a stereograph 
suggested for Lesson II., page 11 : "Hebron, the Home of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob:* 
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David the Chosen of God 

Lesson Passages: — II. Samuel 6; 7; 12:1-13; Psalms 
15; 24; 101; 132. 

Lessox Aim. 

To teach the place of friendship with God as the living 
element in religion. 

How TO Teach the Lesson. 

Approach the subject from two standpoints: first, 
David's experiences, as we see him doing everything as 
God's servant and seeking His guidance on all possible oc- 
casions; second, the Psalms as voicing David's aspirations 
. for himself and towards God. 

This is the summing up of the lessons about David. 
We get here the secret of his power. 

First, explain to the pupils how friendship grows ; first, 
there is acquaintance, then as a result of fellowship and 
social intercourse, people come to appreciate each other's 
good qualities. Tliey know each other better, and, as they 
know each other better, friendship deepens between those 
who have kindred qualities. Our friendship with God 
grows in the same way. As we become acquainted w^ith 
Him by personal intercourse, as we live close to Him and 
grow to know Him better, our friendship deepens. 

This was the way David became a friend of God. As 
a youth he regarded himself as God's servant. As an out- 
law he consulted God on every occasion. The priest, with 
his ephod, and the prophet, with his oracle were the two 
ways in which men could consult God then, and David did 
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tlie best lie knew in using them. Dwell briefly on each 
time that David sought God^s guidance. 

Then turn to the great day of his life — the day when 
the ark was brought into Jerusalem. Picture the scene in 
as vivid a way as possible, the army in splendid array, the 
courtiers coming after, the procession of priests and pro- 
phets. Then portray David dancing with joy before the 
Lord, finally the ark with its escort of Levites. "The 
singers go before, the minstrels follow after." As they 
come to the gates of the city, there is the antiphon of the 
24tli Psalm, and at last the ark is brought into its resting 
place and David turns and blesses the people in Jehovah's 
name. Dwell on the signficance of this act as consecrating 
the city which is to this day regarded as the holy city. 

Then turn to David's sin. In prosperity he forgot God. 
How .many of us are apt to forget our old friends in pros- 
perous times? David's sin was thoroughly in line witli the 
practice of oriental monarchs. His repentance was not. 
Nathan's moral sense had grown until it was shocked at 
this sin. Speak of his bravery and his diplomacy as he 
ventured before the king with his parable. Then picture 
the utter abasement of the king as the sense of his social 
and individual guilt comes home to him. He voices this 
in the 51st Psalm. He asks to be restored to the old con- 
dition of fellowship and friendship with God. Because of 
his penitence, God freely forgives him, but the child of his 
sin dies. God sometimes punishes at the same time that 
He forgives. 

Then take up briefly the four psalms noted in the les- 
son, as telling of David's religious feeling. The 132nd 
comes first in order, then the 24th, followed by the 101st 
and the 15th. 
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Encourage the pupils to give you their ideas of religion, 
what it is. Lead them to see that it is a life of fellowship 
with God — fellowship, which we grow into when we come 
to church, when we say our prayers, when we study about 
Him, especially when we come to the Holy Communion. 
The greatest men of all time, the finest heroes of the race, 
have been nourished on religion. 

LIBRAEY SELECTIONS. 
"Every Man's Life a Plan of God."" 

Every human soul has a complete and perfect plan cher- 
ished for it in the heart of God — a diyine biography 
marked out. This life, rightly unfolded, will be a complete 
and beautiful whole ; an experience led on by God and un- 
folded by His secret nurture, as the trees and flowers by the 
secret nurture of the world ; a drama cast in the mold of a 
perfect art; a divine study that shall forever unfold in 
wondrous beauty the love and faithfulness of God; great 
ill its conception, great in the divine skill by which it is 
shaped — above all, great in the momentous and glorious 
issues it prepares. — Horace Buslinell. 
The Religious Life of David. 

But the depth of his own loyalty led him to religious 
conceptions in advance of those of his time. He had the 
power of discrimination in ritualistic values, so much more 
important in his day than in ours. He did not hesitate an 
instant to eat holy bread to save his life, or to defy the 
wrath of an angry, plague-sending God for the marvelous 
mother-love of Rizpah; but he risked death rather than 
slay the Lord's anointed, though a king was something quite 
new to Israel and without any traditional sanctity. He had 
an inner standard by which he instinctively tested the ele- 
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ments of the religion of his time. Perhaps his highest 
moment was when he sent back the sacred ark to Jerusalem, 
then in possession of his son, Absalom, with words which 
seem to have pushed the human race leagues along in its 
search for God : "Carry back the ark of God into the city : 
if I shall find favor in the eyes of the Lord^ he will bring 
me again, and show me both it, and his habitation: but if 
he say thus, I have no delight in thee; behold, here am I, 
let him do to me as seemeth good unto him." He would 
not risk the home of Jehovah upon the rectitude of his rule ; 
he still thought of him as residing in ark and city; but the 
consciousness of his unswerving loyalty to God led him to 
hope that, somehow, God, whose holiest dwelling was with 
his enemy, would find a way to be loyal to him.. 

With David we come upon one whose individuality was 
so powerful that he called upon Jehovah not merely for aid 
in national crises but for relief in his own personal sor- 
rows. At least twice the need of his heart was so great 
that he dared to ignore all priestly sentries in his approach 
to the presence of his God. — "The Religious Value of 
THE Old Testament," Vernon, 

The Man After God's Own Heart. 

Who is called the man after God's own heart? David, 
the Hebrew king, had fallen into sins enough — blackest 
crimes; there was no want of sin. And therefore the un- 
believers sneer, and ask, "Is this your man according to 
God's heart?" The sneer, I must say, seems to me but a 
shallow one. What are faults, what are the outward de- 
tails of a life, if the inner secret of it, the remorse, temp- 
tations, the often-baffled, never-ended struggle of it be for- 
gotten? . . . David's life and history as written for us 
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in those psalms of his, I consider to be the truest enablem 
ever given us of a man's moral progress and warfare here 
below. All earnest souls will ever discern in it the faith- 
ful struggle of an earnest human soul toward what is good 
and best. Struggle often baffled — sore baffled — driven as 
into entire wreck; yet a struggle never ended, ever with 
tears, repentance, true, unconquerable purpose, begun anew. 
— "Heroes and Hero- Worship," Carlyle. 

Visiting the Lesson Places. 

A Sheep Pasture. 

Lot us see, in connection with our re-reading of the twenty- 
third Psalm, the sort of every-day life which originally suggested 
its quaint figures of speech. The place we shall visit is not on 
David's home ground but we shall see the very same kind of work 
which he used to do when he was a youth at Bethlehem. Find 
on our map (page 79) the number 21 up north of Jerusalem 
near the scene of Saul's last battle. If you stand today at the 
apex of the lines marked 21 and look southeast over the space 
included between those lines, you find yourself on the sloping 
bank of a litttle winding creek. Two shepherds have called here 
a flock of sheep and goats; some of the animals are feeding on 
the bank, some are drinking. Ahead you see a large open plain 
covered with grass and weeds. At the extreme right you have 
just a glimpse of the lower slopes of Mt. Gilboa. 

Knight's *'Song of Our Syrian Guest" explains how every 
phrase of the twenty -third Psalm refers to tasks that David per- 
sonally knew well. Sheep such as you see here are not fighters, 
able to "hold their own" as wolves do; they are not clever enough 
to scent at a long distance the best pasturage and water. The 
work and watchfulness of the shepherd are absolutely necessary. 
Right here, these animals find both food and water. In the hill- 
country watering places are few; the shepherd often has to dam 
a tiny rivulet in order to make a "still" pool where the thirsty 
things may drink; fresh water often "restores" a poor beast that 
soems overcome by fatigue. 

David once told about the wild animals he himself had to 
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kill to save his own flock (I. Samuel 17: 34-35). Even now, 
though such big game as he described has disappeared from this 
region, jackals still go prowling around, snakes swarm even in 
this pasture land. It is the sharp eyes and the stout stick of the 
shepherd that keep "the shadow of death" from touching the 
creatures in their care. The "presence of enemies" cannot be 
avoided; the only thing is for wise oversight to keep the sheep 
from being harmed while their "table," i.e., their food, is before 
them. Even the weeds on this plain include some that are poison- 
ous, some armed with thorns that catch in a sheep's matted wool, 
making him tear wounds in his own tender skin when he pulls 
himself free. In such a case they will be "anointed" with a dress- 
ing of olive oil to help them heal quickly. A really bad hurt 
means fever, and a sick animal gets an extra drink of cooling 
water. 

To see this typical flock for yourself, use the stereograph 
entitled "By the side of still waters on the plain of Jezreel" 

Kirjath-Jearim. 

Tradition locates the place where the ark of the covenant had 
been kept at a hillside town between Jerusalem and the Philistine 
lowlands. The spot is marked 21a on our map (page 79), and 
you see it from the Jaflfa-Jerusalem highway. Use the stereograph 
entitled "Kirjath-Jearim, long the resting place of the Hacred 
Ark:' 

Jerusalem. 

In connection with David's life at Jerusalem, revisit a place 
which was studied with Supplementary Chapter F, "The Toner 
of David:' Dr. Hurlbut suggests that the "songs of ascent" were 
probably often sung by pilgrims while coming up that very road 
which you see below the Tower of David approaching the city 
gate; e.g., "Who shall ascend into the liill of the Lord, or who 
shall stand in His holy place." 
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EEVIEW OF CHAPTERS I. TO XIV. 

The Formation of the Jewish Nation and Its 

Growth Into a Kingdom. 

A review is something more than an occasion for a 
rehearsal of facts. It is an opportunity for connecting 
facts and studying the principles revealed in history. 

In this review bring out the way in which God has been 
present in the affairs of the Hebrew people, beginning with 
the call of Abraham to the formation of the United King- 
dom. He has used natural means. He has trained leaders, 
overruling even their faults for the furtherance of His pur- 
pose. He has shaped events so that the arrogance and folly 
of Pharaoh have contributed to the end He had in view. 

See that the pupils understand how each one of these 
leaders has contributed to God's purpose; Jacob by the 
conquest of his lower nature ; Joseph by his splendid fidel- 
ity; Moses by his faithfulness, his sense of justice and his 
superb leadership; Joshua by his courage and generalship; 
Samuel by his insight; David by his friendliness. 

Show how well fitted the Promised Land was for estab- 
lishment of a nation which was to influence the world 
religiously. Note its central position, and at the same 
time, its isolation, call attention to its varied climate, and 
its fertility, yielding a fair return to man's labor, yet de- 
manding effort. 

The nation dates from the giving of the law and the 
covenant at Sinai. The great contribution the Jews were 
to make to humanity was the way in which they linked 
morals to religion. God's providential care had preserved 
them for this. 

Let the pupils understand that the call of Abraham and 
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his descendants was for the benefit of the world, and that 
our calling and election is of the same kind; not that we 
may save ourselves but that we may help others. 

In teaching the lesson use the maps freely, calling at- 
tention to the way in which they were changed by the 
efforts of each leader. 

Have the pupils tell you briefly about the characteristics 
of each man; let each pupil mention especially the traits 
which appeal to him. 

"Visiting the Lessox Places. 

Revieic. 

It i8 a great help toward remembering the events of the Quar- 
ter's lessons, if we have clearly in mind the country as a whole. 
By far the best relief map of the land is one prepared by the 
Palestine Exploration Society, but copies of that are too expensive 
for the average Sunday School. A stereograph, showing this 
map just as if you had the relief before you, is the next best thing. 

As you look through the stereoscope you see the map with its 
southern end nearest to you, the Mediterranean Sea at the left. 
Alongside the Mediterranean you see the lowland country of the 
Philistines; east of that the central ridge of hill-country stands 
up conspicuously. East of the highlands you see how the ground 
drops again, forming the long, narrow trough of the Jordan 
valley and the bed of the Dead Sea. Still farther eastward you 
notice the land rises again; that eastern district includes Moab 
and Gilead and the lands of the Ammonites — pagan and semi- 
pagan people with whom Saul and David long waged war. 

A good many places on this relief map have numbers of their 
own, corresponding with a list of names printed on the back of 
the stereograph mount, so that they may easily be identified. 
Look for those where we have recently visited the ground and 
know just how the places look. For example (Chapter X.), you 
have visited Bethlehem town and a barley field outside the town. 
What did you see there? What story of David's great-grand- 
mother is bound up with those scenes? 

(Supplementary Chapter E.) Find Jericho. We stood on a 
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mountain road just behind Jericho and looked across the valley 
where Gilgal used to stand. What did you see? What great 
Israelite waited at Gilgal for the time to begin a great career, 
and how had he been called to such a career? 

(Chapter XI.) Find Mt. Gilboa and Bethshan. What did 
you see when you stood by the old fort at Bethshan, looking across 
to Gilboa? What story of tragic failure belongs to those land- 
marks? 

(Chapter XII.) We visited an old sheep pasture near Beth- 
lehem, and a town (Lydda) down in the old Philistine country. 
(Lydda can be located by knowing it is twelve miles above Joppa.) 
Recall what you saw of the actual country. What were David's 
experiences there? 

(Chapter XIII.) The Bedouin camp which we visited was 
among the mountains east of Hebron; Hebron is marked on the 
relief map. What do you remember of the camp and its primitive 
equipment? Recall David's adventure at a camp like that one. 

(Supplementary Chapter F. ) Find Hebron and recall your 
memories of how it looks there now. What were David's associa- 
tions with the place? Find Jerusalem. You have seen the ground 
which used to be Araunah's threshing-floor. What strange expe- 
rience led David to own that ground and to consecrate it to God? 

(Chapter XIV.) At Jerusalem again you have seen the 
valley of the brook Kedron and the famous hill east of the valley. 
How does the place look now? What hard experience of David's 
was associated with that very ground? 
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THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 



The Bible (or Book) is formed by a combination of the 
various Books of the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment. They are accepted by the Christian Church as God- 
given, or "inspired," ^^oly men of old speaking, as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost." They are different from 
other books, thus having divine revelation and divine 
authority. 

As Literature, the Bible shows the individual style of 
the writers. We distinguish clearly poetry, lyrics, narra- 
tive, legal documents, prophecy, history, etc., as literature. 
as well as diversities in language, diction, smoothness of 
form, etc. The Bible writers were penmen, not pens. 

Certain things, seen in our ordinary English Bibles, 
have b6en inserted there by students in recent years, and 
are manifestly not part of the original Bible and thus riot 
"inspired." Such are the Marginal Dates, the Italics (put 
in to make sense, on account of omitted words or difficulty 
in translation )l. Division into Chapters, into Verses, etc., 
Marginal References, Order of Books in English (differing 
from that in Hebrew), Titles of Books and Ascribed Au- 
thorship, Headings of Chapters, Book Endings. Any of 
these, if altered, will not affect the Bible. 

The word "Canon" is used for tlie Authorized List of 
Books, as accepted by the Church Universal. These are 
the ones found in our Bibles ordinarily. In the large 
Bibles, between the Old and the Xew Testaments, certain 
other "non-inspired" Books, called "the Apocr}^ha," are 
bound, for convenience, since portions from them are read 
occasionally in the Church Service, as Lessons. The Greek 
and Roman Churches accept tliese as probably inspired; 
but the general weiglit of evidence is not at all in favor 
of this view. 121 
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THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

The Old Testament List is the same, of course, in the 
Hebrew and English Bibles, but the order differs. In 
Hebrew the books are in three divisions, "the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Writings.^' A combination of several 
of the books makes the Hebrew List 24, while the English 
is 39. The two lists are given below : 



HEBREW BIBLE. 


ENGLISH BIBLE. 


I. THBLAW. 


I. HISTORY . 


Genesis 


Genesis, Exodus, 


Exodns. 


pintatbuch: ■{ Leviticus, Numbers, 


LeTitions. 
Numbers. 


f Deuteronomy. 


Deuteronomy. 


Joshua. Judges. Ruth. 




I Samuel. II Samuel. I Kings. 


U. THB PROPHBT8. 


II Kings. I Chronicles. U Chronicles 


The Former Frophett. 


Bsra. Nehemiah. Esther. 


Joshua. 




Judges. 
•1 & 3 Samuel. 
•1 & 3 Kings. 


II. POETRY. 


Job. Psalms. Proverbs 
Eccleslastes. Song of Solomon. 


The Latter PropheU. 




Isaiah. 


III. PROPHETS, GREATER. 


Jeremiah. 

Kseklel. 

Hosea. 




Isaiah. Jeremiah. Lamentations 
Bsekiel. Daniel. 


Joel. 
Amos. 




IV. PROPHETS, LESSER. 


Obadlah. 




Hosea. Joel. Amos. 


Jonah. 




Obadlah Jonah. Mlcah. 


Mloah. 


•• 


Nahum.- Habakkuk. Zephaniah. 


Nahum. 
Habakkuk. 




Haggai. Zecharlah. Malaohl. 


Zephaniah 






Ha«gal. 






Zecharlah. 






Malaohl. J 






III. THB WRITINGS. 




The Psalms. 




The ProTerbs. 




Job. 




The Song of Songs. 

Ruth. 

Lamentations 






Booleslastes. 




Esther. 


• 


Daniel. 




Bsra. U« 
Nehemiah. f 






l&3Chronloles.** 




Combined as one book 
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PEIXCIPAL EVP]XT8 OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

I.— THE PATRIARCHAL AGE. 

Genesis 11 — 50. 

The chronology at this period is so uncertain that only ap- 
proximate dates are inserted. 

1. Abraham.-— (circ. 1925 B.C.) 12: 1—25; 11. 

Migration from Ur. 11: 27-32. 

The Call of Abram. 12: 1-3. 

Abram*8 Departure from Haran. 12: 4. 

Separation from Lot. 13. 

Rescue of Lot. 14. 

Bondage in Egypt Foretold. 15: 12-21. 

Birth of Ishmael. 16: 4. 

Covenant with Abram. 17. 

Abraham's Plea for Sodom. 18: 1 — 19: 29. 

Abraham's Sojourn in Gerar. 20-21. 

Birth of Isaac. 21 : 1-8. 

The Sacrifice of Isaac. 22: 1-19. 

2. Isaac— (circ. 1900 B.C. ?) 21: 1—35: 27. 

Death of Sarah. 23: 1-20. 
Marriage of Isaac. 24: 1-67. 
Death of Abraham. 25: 7-11. 
Birth of Esau and Jacob. 25: 19-26. 
Sale of the Birthright. 25 : 27. 
Isaac Blessing His Sons. 27: l-'xO. 

3. Jacob.— (circ. 1844 B.C. ?) 27: 47—49: 28. 

Jacob's Departure from Home. 27: 41. 
His Marriage and Return. 29 : 29-33. 
The Vision by the Ford Jabbok. 32: 1-32. 
Reconciliation with Esau. 33. 
Death of Rachel. 35: 1-20. 
Isaac's Death and Burial. 35 : 27-29. 
Joseph and His Dreams. 37: 1-11. 
His Sale into Egypt. 37: 12-26. 

4. Joseph.— (circ. 1752 B.C. ?) 37: 1—50: 22. 

Joseph in Slavery. 39: 1-23. 
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Joseph Interpreting Dreams in Prison. 40. 

The Dreams of Pharaoh and Joseph's Interpretation. 41 : 1-36. 

Joseph Made Overseer of Egypt. 41 : 35-57. 

The Coming of Joseph's Brethren. 42: 1-38. 

The Second Journey into Egypt for Food. 43: 1-15. 

The Final Test of the Brethren. 43 : 26 — 44 : 34. 

Joseph Made Known to His Brethren. 45. 

The Coming of Jacob into Egypt. 46: 1-7. 

The Settlement of the Hebrews in Goshen. 47: 1-12. 

Joseph's Administration during the Years of the Famine. 

47: 13-26. 
Jacob's Farewell and Blessing. 47 : 27 — 49 : 27. 
Jacob's Death and Funeral. 49: 28—50: 14. 
Joseph's Last Days. 50: 15-22. 
The Death of Joseph. 50: 22-26. 



II.— THE EGYPTIAN PERIOD AND THE EXODUS. 

1. Moses. — (circ. 1275 B.C. ?) Exodus 2: 1 — Deuteronomy 34. 
The Slavery in Egypt. Exodus 1-2. 
The Birth of Moses. 2: 1-5. 
His Adoption and Education. 2: 5-10. 
His Flight into Midian. 2: 11-22. 
The Vision of the Burning Bush. 3: 1-15. 
His Call to Service. 3: 16—4: 31. 
The Ten Plagues. 7: 8—12: 36. 

The Exodus and the Passage of the Sea. 13: 17—14: 31. 
The Song of Mosos. 15: 1-21. 

The March from the Red Sea to Sinai. 15: 22—18: 3. 
The Murmuring in the Desert. 15: 22-27. 
The Manna and the Quails. 16: 1-36. 
Conflict with Amalek. 17: 8-15. 
Encampment at Sinai. 19 — 24: 18. 
The Giving of the Law. 20: 1-21. 
The Ratification of the Covenant. 20: 22—24: 18. 
The Establishment of the Tabernacle and its Service. 25 — 31. 
The Covenant Broken. 32. 
^losos' Intercession for Israel. 33. 
The Covenant Restored. 34. 
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The Construction, Erection, and Dedication of the Taber- 
nacle. 35-40. 
The Spies sent out from Kadesh-Barnea. Numbers 13. 
The Rebellion of the People. 14: 1-19. 
Their Punishment. 14: 20-45. 
The Fall of Moses and Aaron. 20: 1-3. 
From Kadesh-Barnea to the Red Sea. 20: 14 — 21: 9. 
From the Red Sea to the Plains of Moab. 21 : 10 — 22: 4. 
The Death of Moses and the Mourning. Deuteronomy 34. 

III.— THE CONQUEST AND SETTLEMENT. 
1. Joshua. — (circ. 1160 B. C.) Book of Joshua. 
The Commission to Joshua. 1 : 1-9. 
The Scouts sent forward to Jericho. 2: 1-24. 
The Passage of the Jordan. 3-4. 
The People Restored to God. 5: 1-12. 
The Fall of Jericho. 6. 
The Siege and Capture of Ai. 7-8. 
The Conquest of the North (the Battle of Gibeon, or Beth- 

Horon). 10. 
The Conquest of the South (the Battle of Merom). 11. 
The Division of the Land. 13-19. 
The Establishment of Six Cities of Refuge. 20. 
Joshua's Farewell Address. 23—25 : 28. 
Death and Burial of Joshua. 25: 29-31. 
Burial of Joseph at Shechem. 25 : 32. 

IV.— THE PERIOD OF THE JUDGES. 
(Circ. 1200-1030 B.C.) 
The Decline of the People after the passing of Joshua and 

his Elders. Judges 1-2. 
Othniel and Ehud. 3. 
Deborah and Barak. 4. 
The Song of Deborah over the Victory. 5. 
The Midianitish Oppression. 6: 1-10. 
Gideon the Deliverer. 6: 11—8: 32. 
The Usurpation of Abimelech. 9. 
Jephthah and his Daughter. 11. 
Samson's Life and Adventures. 13-16. 
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The Rise of Eli and Birth of Samuel. I Samuel 1-4. 
bamuel the Judge. 3: 1 — 7: 17. 

v.— THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Saul.— (1030-1010 B.C.) . I Samuel 8-31. 

Secret Anointing of Saul by Samuel. 9: 1 to 10: 7, 9-16. 
Events Connected with Saul's Election as King. .7: 15 to 

8: 22; 10: 17 to 12: 35. 
The Ammonite War. 11. 
The First Philistine War. 13, 14. 
The Moabite, Jjidomite, and the Syrian Wars. 14: 47. 
The Amalekite War. 14: 48; 15: 1-35. 
Saul Rejected through Disobedience. 15. 
The Second Philistine War. 17, 18. 
Decline of Saul and Rise of David. 13-16. 

David's Introduction to Public Life. 15: 35b to 17: 54. 
David's Growing Popularity and Saul's Insane Jealousy. 

18: 1 to 19: 17. 
David as a Fugitive. 19: 18 to 21: 9; 22: 1-5; 23: 15-18. 
Saul's Vengeance upon the Priests of Nob. 22 : 6-23. 
Saul's Pursuit and David's Magnanimity. 23: 1-14, 19-29; 

24; 26. 
David and Abigail. 25: 1-44. 
David among the Philistines. 21: 10-15; 27. 
David and the Philistine Invasion. 28: 1-2; 29. 
David's Pursuit and Defeat of the Amalekites. 30. 
Saul's Visit to the Witch of Endor. 25: 1; 28: 3-25. 
Defeat and Death of Saul and Jonathan. 31. 

David's Reign Over Judah and Over All Israel. (1010-970 

B. C.) II Samuel 16 to I Kings 2. 
David's Reception of the News of the Death of Saul and 

Jonathan. II Samuel 1. 
David King at Hebron and Ishbaal at Mahanaim. 2: 1-11. 
Hostilities between the Two Kingdoms. 2: 12 to 3: 1. 
Abner's Disaffection and Death. 3 : 6-39. 
David's Treatment of the Son of Jonathan. 4:4; 9. 
Assassination of Ishbaal. 4: 1-3, 5-12. 
David Elected King Over All Israel. 5: 1-5. 
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War with the Philistines. 5: 17-25; 8: 1; 21: 15-22; 23: 
13-17. 

Capture and Establishment of Jerusalem as Capital. 5: 
6-12. 

Establishment of the Ark and Davidic Dynasty at Jerusa- 
lem. 6: 7. 

The Census and Preparation for the Temple. 24. 

David's Wars of Conquest. 8:2-14; 10:1 to 11:1; 12: 
26-34. 

David's Crime and Punishment. 11: 2 to 12: 25. 

Absalom's Rebellion. 15: 1 to 18: 32. 

David's Return. 18: 33 to 19: 43. 

Sheba's Rebellion and the Murder of Amasa. 20: 1-22. 

Public Execution of the Sons of Saul. 21 : 1-14. 

Adonijah's Attempted Usurpation and Solomon's Establish- 
ment on the Throne. I Kings 1. 

David's Final Injunctions and Death. 2: 1-11. 
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THE WORLD ON MERCATOR PROJECTION, 
Showing the Position of Palestine with Relation to Other Lands. 
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THE ROUTES OP JACOB, ESAU. AND JOSEPH IN CANAAN. 

(Drawn by Messrs. Stoughton & Stoughton. New York.) 

Copyright, 1903, by The Younq Churchman Co. 
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ISRAEL 

WHEN David WAS KING 
AT HEBRON. 

BOUNDARIES. 

KINGDOM OF DAVID 

— I— KINGDOM OF ISHBOSHETH 
— •—PHILISTINES &CANAAN1TES. 
— — MQAB; — •AMMON:'"'€DCM. 



ScAXJt or Miues 



Each Section 20 miles scyAw. 




ISRAEL AT DAVID'S ACCESSION. 
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OUTLINE TRACING MAP, 
Showing Palestine in Relation to Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
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OUTUNE MAP 




OUTLINE MAP OF PALESTINE. 
For Inserting Cities and Events, 

Courtesy of the Bible Study Co. 
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A New Series of 

Sunday School Text Books 

A Model Series Based on the Sonree Method 

Prepared by a Special Committee of the Sunday School 

Commission of the Diocese of New York. 
A graded Series of Church Lessons, based on thorough educa- 
tional and practical principles, the "Source Method," found so 
admirable in other series. These Lessons are Churchly, adapted 
to schools requiring from 26 to 40 Lessons per year, with Reviews 
and Examinations, definite work for home study, with written 
answer work, and special class material. Useful Memoriter 
Passages consisting of Hymns, Psalms, Collects, and Scripture 
Selections are provided. Pictures and other aids are suggested. 
Good Maps and Charts are supplied. The several Series comprise : 
[No postage, express, or delivery included in prices mentioned.] 
Ejndergabten Lessons iX)R Church Sunday Schools. 

A Manual for the Instruction of Beginners. Cloth 75 cts. 
Postage 7 cts. 
The Story of the Christian Year. 

To be used either as a Special Course of Half-a-Year or in 
conjunction with Catechism or Prayer Book Courses. 6 cts. 
The Church Catechism Illustrated and Explained. 

Part of the combined Course on Catechism, Christian Year, 
and Prayer Book, or to be used separately as a Distinct 
Course. 12 cts. 
Our Book of Worship : How to Use the Prayer Book in Services. 
Part of the combined Course on Catechism, Christian Year, 
and Prayer Book, or to be used separately as a Distinct 
Course. 10 cts. 
Hero Stories of the Old Testament. 

Two sets (2 parts to each set) of Courses, each course com- 
prising a year, for children from 8 to 10 years of age. 

First Year, Part I., with Littleficld maps in colors, 7 cts. 
First Year, Part II., 7 cts. 
Second Year, Part. I., 7 cts. 
Second Year, Part II., 7 cts. 
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Teachers* Manual for Hero Stories, 
First Year, Part I., 25 cts. 
First Year, Part II., 25 cts. 
Second Year, Part I., 25 cts. 
Second Year, Part II., toith Littlefield maps in colors, 25 cts. 

OB 

Old Testament Stories. 

First Year, Part I., 6 cts. 
First Year, Part II., 6 cts. 
Second Year, Part I., 10 cts. 
Second Year, Part II., 10 cts. 

(1) The Life of Jesus Christ Our Lord. (Junior.) 

Two parts, comprising a one-year course for children from 
10 to 13. 

Part I., with Littlefield maps in colors, 11 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 
Teachers* Manual for the Junior Life of Christ, 

Part I., 40 cts. 

Part II., 25 cts. 

(2) Teachings of Jesus Christ, or Christian Ethics for 

Younger Children. (Junior Grade.) 
(Designed to follow the foregoing; a One-year Course for 
Children from 10-13 years.) 

Part I., with New Testament map in colors, 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 
Teachers* Manual for Christian Ethics. 

Part I., 25 cts. 

Part II., 25 cts. 
Stories of Early Christian Leaders. 

A one-year course on the Apostolic Church, for an earlier age 
than the S. Paul Course, named below; i.e., for scholars from 
12-15 years. 

Part I., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 
Teachers* Handbook on Junior Apostolic Course or Early 
Christian Leaders. 

Part L, 25 cts. 

Part II., 25 cts. 
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Old Testament History. 

A one-year course, combining the two-year course of Stories 
into an historic outline, for scholars from 13-15 years. 

Part I., vnth Littlefield maps in colors, 10 cts. 

FsLTt II,, tcith Littlefield maps in colors, 11 cts. 
Teachers* Handbook on Old Testament History, 

Part I., 25 cts. 

Part II., 25 cts. 
Lives of Old Testament Worthies. 

A one-year course, in which the subject is treated biographic- 
ally, for scholars from 13-15 years. Intended for 'schools that 
find the more difficult course of Old Testament History un- 
adapted to their classes. 

Part I., toith Littlefield maps in colors, 11 cts. 

TgiTt II., toith Littlefield maps in colors, — cts. 
Teachers' Ma/nual on Old Testament Worthies. 

Part I., loith Littlefield mo/ps in colors, — cts. 

Tart II., with Littlefield maps in colors, — cts. 

(3) The Life of Jesus Christ the Messiah. {Senior.) 

Two parts, comprising a one-year course for scholars from 
14-19. This contains almost nothing of the teaching found 
in the Junior Course. 

Part I., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 
Teachers' Manual for the Senior Life of Christ. 

Part I., 25 cts. 

Part II., 25 cts. 

(4) The Teachings of Jesus Christ the Messiah Concerning 

THE Kingdom of God. {Senior.) 
Two parts, comprising a one-year course for scholars from 14-19. 

Part I., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 
Teachers' Manual for the Teachings of Jesus Christ the Messiah, 

Concerning the Kingdom of God. {Senior.) 

Part I., 25 cts. 

Part II., 25 cts. 
S. Paul and the First Christian Missionaries. 

Two parts, comprising a one-year course for scholars from 14-19. 

Part I., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 
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Teachers* Manual for the 8. Paul Course. 

Part I., 25 cts. 

Part II., 25 cts. 
The History of the Christian Church. 

A most interesting one-year course for scholars from 16 years 
up to adult age. 

Part I., 15 cts. 

Part II., 15 cts. 
Epistles of the New Testament. 

Part I., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 
Teachers* Manual for Epistles of the New Testament, 

Part I., 25 cts. 

Part II., 25 cts. 

AIDS IN SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. 

Religious Education. 

A Comprehensive Text-Book. By the Rev. Wm. Walter 
Smith, M.A., M.D., Secretary of the New York Diocesan Sun- 
day School Commission. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00; by mail $2.20. 

The Elements of Child Study and Religious Pedagogy. 

In simple and practical form. Illustrated. By the Rev. 
Wm. Walter Smith, M.A., M.D. Cloth. 

Sunday School Teaching. A Manual for Teacher Training. 
Sunday School Pedagogy, Child-Study, and School Organiza- 
tion. A Manual for Teachers and Normal Classes. By the Rev. 
Wm. Walter Smith, M.A., M.D. Manila cover, 50 cts. net. 
Postage 5 cts. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 

Atlas op Bible and Missionary Maps. 

A handbook of 62 maps, for teachers and Sunday School pupils, 
covering Bible and Church History. Historical and tracing 
maps for individual study. Prepared by The New York Sun- 
day School Commission. 3d thousand. 15 cts., by mail 18 cts.; 
10 or more copies, 10 cts. each, express charges additional. 
Orders for any of these may be addressed to 

THE TOUNe CIDRCHMAN CO., Milwankee, WIS. 

OR TO 

THE NEW YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMISSION, be. 

416 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK 
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A GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL SCHEME ACCORDING TO THE 

COMPILCD BY THE REV. MTM. WALItR SMITIl MJL. M.D.. MEMBER OT THE GENERAL BOARD OV REUaOUS EOUCATIOK. 
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THREE-FOLD DIVISION— INTELLECT, FEELINGS. AND WILL (DOINC.) 

FIELD SECRETARY SECOND DEPARTMENT. SECRETARY OP THE NEW YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMISSION. Im. 
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?^^''!!l.!'."«.*'J*JL*''*.'""*^ '*■•;'• **• ** •! ^*' J* •' !«• "' »«• 20, 21. and Electlves. For the muaul School, 
^ear. repeat Flrat Year. etc.. advancing one grade each year. 

New York. Mounted on rollers and cloth-backed, 14x17 inches. 50 cents; on paper. 25 cents. 
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Sunday School Commission 

Diocese of New York 

DIOCESAN HOUSE. 41< LaUyette Street relephmie. IMO S»rliif 



Rev. Canon Pascal Habeowee, Chairman, West New Brighton, N. Y. 
Rev. Wm. Waltbe Smith, M.A., M.D., Seo'j/, 416 Lafayette St., N. Y. 
Mr. H. H. Pike, Treasurer, 140 Pearl St., New York. 



\ 



Rev. Henet Mottbt, D.D., Church of the Holy Communion, New York. 

Rev. Geo. R. Van db Watee, D.D., St. Andrew's Church, New York. 

Rev. Harey P. Nichols, D.D., Holy Trinity Church, New York. 

Rev. De Witt L. Pelton, Ph.D., St. James' Church, Fordham, N. Y. 

Rev. Milo H. Gates, Chapel of the Intercession, New York. 

Rev. Wm. L. Evans, M.A., St. David's Hall, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Rev. Frank Flood German, St. Thomas' Church, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Rev. Robert P. Kreitler, Ascension Church, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 
Rev. Lester Bbadneb, D.D., St. John's Church, Providence, R. I. 
Nicholas Mubbay Butleb, LL.D., President of Columbia University, 

New York. 
Walter L. Hebvey, Ph.D., New York Board of Education. 
Ciias. W. Stouqhton, Esq., 90 5th Ave., New York City. 
Edw. R. Finch, Esq., 37 5th Ave., New York City. 
Dr. Andrew F. Currier, Ascension Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Prop. Stephen H. Bayne, Intercession Chapel, New York. 
Mr. Norman H. Walker, Christ Church, New Brighton, New York. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 

The Sunday School Commission has endeavored to collect, classify, 
and exhibit eybbything relating in any manner, directly or indirectly, 
to Sunday School Work and Teaching. We have now an Exhibit of 
over 26,000 articles, from the United States, Canada, and Europe — 
books, maps, charts, models, pictures, and other aids. The Exhibit is 
open daily from ten to five, at the offices of the Commission, Diocesan 
House, 416 Lafayette Street, New York. 



HOW TO nND THE DIOCESAN HOUSE, 
41C Lafayette Street, New York. 

North. 




DIOCESAN HOUSE 



South. 
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